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RUSSIAN VIOLATIONS OF THE INF TREATY: AFTER 
DETECTION— WHAT? 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Subcommittee on Strategic Forces, 
Washington, DC, Thursday, July 17, 2014. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:33 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Mike Rogers (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE ROGERS, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM ALABAMA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

STRATEGIC FORCES 

Mr. Rogers. I call this hearing of the Strategic Forces Sub- 
committee to order. Thank you for being here today. 

We have a distinguished panel here today to talk about Russian 
violations of the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces [INF] Treaty 
and its consequences. I know you have all spent a good deal of time 
preparing your remarks. So it is my practice to try to get right to 
those and our questions for you. So I am just going to introduce 
my prepared statement for the record. 

Our witnesses today are Mr. Stephen Rademaker, national secu- 
rity project advisor. Bipartisan Policy Center; Mr. Jim Thomas, 
vice president and director of studies for Center of Strategic and 
Budgetary Assessments; and Ambassador Steven Pifer, director of 
Arms Control and Non-Proliferation Initiative at The Brookings In- 
stitute. 

With that, I offer the floor to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, who is a truly wonderful guy, but a supporter of a bad 
football team. Mr. Jim Cooper, Tennessee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rogers can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 29.] 

Mr. Cooper. I thank the gentleman, my friend from Alabama. I 
welcome witnesses. I have no opening statement. I look forward to 
the testimony. 

Mr. Rogers. Well now we will turn to our panel. I would like to 
ask you to summarize your prepared statements in 5 minutes. The 
full statement can be offered for the record. So without objection 
we will make that happen. 

Mr. Rademaker, please proceed with your remarks. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN G. RADEMAKER, BIPARTISAN 

POLICY CENTER, NATIONAL SECURITY PROJECT ADVISOR 

Mr. Rademaker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Mem- 
ber Cooper. It is a pleasure to be here before you today. I do have 

( 1 ) 
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a prepared statement which I do not propose to read to you. I will 
just summarize it. And I have about 5 minutes, is that correct? 

I make a number of key points in my testimony. The first is that 
I do think the INF Treaty historically is a very important treaty. 
It is one that President Reagan achieved over an enormous amount 
of opposition. 

He had to withstand lots of criticism from peace activists who ba- 
sically thought the United States should look the other way in the 
face of intermediate Russian — intermediate-range Russian missiles 
aimed at our forces and our allies in Europe. He didn’t look the 
other way. 

He met that threat with U.S. deployments to match the Russian 
deployments. And in the end his vision was vindicated because the 
Russians agreed to mutually eliminate that range of missiles on 
their side and on our side. 

And that was an important accomplishment. And that was very 
reassuring to our allies at the time who had in many cases serious 
domestic political opposition to the U.S. deployment in their coun- 
tries of those missiles. 

One of the points I make is that this treaty today is frankly 
much more important to our allies than to us simply because the 
missiles of this range, the 500 to 5,500 kilometer range, deployed 
on Russian territory as — there are a few exceptions, but territorial 
exceptions or geographic exceptions, but as a general matter they 
can’t reach the United States. They can only reach the territory of 
our allies. So this is really more important to their security than 
ours. But they are our treaty allies, so their security matters to us. 

I think in the eyes of our allies it remains an important treaty. 
But the next point I make in my testimony is whether this treaty 
regime is likely to survive over the long term is open to serious 
question. 

We have to understand what this treaty does. It imposes an obli- 
gation on the United States and then four of the successor coun- 
tries to the Soviet Union not to possess this class of missile. 

For the United States that is not an enormous problem. But for 
Russia, which is surrounded by other countries that are deploying 
missiles of that range, it is a big problem. And the Russians have 
made that clear consistently for a period of about 10 years. They 
made it clear to me personally when I was serving in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment as the Assistant Secretary of State for Arms Control. 

They feel this is an unfair treaty. Why should China be able to 
have these missiles and not them? Why should North Korea and 
Iran be able to have these kinds of missiles? 

One of the points I would make to them of course was that part 
of the reason that North Korea and Iran have these kinds of mis- 
siles is because Russia transferred to them the technology to 
produce them. But you know that is a historical irony at this point. 
And maybe the Russians in retrospect wish they hadn’t done that. 
But today they are worried about the threat of these missiles. 

And looking forward I guess I think over the long term there is 
little likelihood that Russia is going to remain inside this treaty re- 
gime. And I think the issue that we are here today to discuss is 
symptomatic of that. 
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Russia is not committed fundamentally to this treaty. Evidently 
they are testing missiles that would violate the treaty. And that 
testing is itself a violation of the treaty. And I would assume that 
is in preparation for eventual deployment and, if they intend to act 
consistent with the treaty, termination by them of the treaty. 

What do we do about this? Well, one of the points I make in the 
treaty is we shouldn’t do them any favors. We shouldn’t reward 
them for misbehavior. 

And I think for the United States to declare that we are pulling 
out of the treaty in response to what Russia has done would actu- 
ally be welcomed in Moscow because I think they are wrestling 
with the question of how they terminate, how they get out from 
under this treaty. 

We shouldn’t make it any easier for them. We should force them 
to take the onus of that, take the international political and diplo- 
matic hit for pulling out of the treaty. 

I do go on in some length in my testimony about how I think 
Russia’s attitude toward this treaty is symptomatic of their larger 
approach to arms control. I think the Obama administration would 
like the Russians to have a very different approach to arms control. 

The administration has a very ambitious arms control agenda. 
Unfortunately they don’t have a partner who shares that agenda. 
And I make that point at some length in my testimony. 

But we continue to face the question of what the United States 
should do in response to what Russia is doing if we are not going 
to terminate the treaty. And I lay — at the end of my testimony I 
lay out some suggestions. A couple of them are sort of conceptual 
in nature. 

You know the first one I would say is the Obama administration 
needs to stop worrying about its own arms control agenda. It needs 
to accept the reality of Russia. 

I mean Russia is not committed — Russia does not share Presi- 
dent Obama’s vision of eliminating nuclear weapons from the face 
of the earth. They don’t — they are not particularly fond of arms 
control agreements. 

My sense, and it is only a sense, is that the Obama administra- 
tion has not wanted to confront the violations that we are here to 
discuss because they are inconvenient from the perspective of try- 
ing to advance a broader arms control agenda. They might quarrel 
with that characterization, but I think actually that is a fair char- 
acterization. 

And one of my first suggestions is that they stop worrying about 
that, stop worrying about their arms control agenda and start wor- 
rying about protecting this treaty regime and holding Russia to its 
legal obligations. Because if we don’t do that, you know they will 
be tempted to violate other legal obligations. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rademaker can be found in the 
Appendix on page 31.] 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Mr. Thomas, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF JIM THOMAS, VICE PRESIDENT AND DIREC- 
TOR OF STUDIES, CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND BUDG- 
ETARY ASSESSMENTS 

Mr. Thomas. Good morning, Chairman Rogers and Ranking 
Member Cooper and distinguished members of the committee. 
Thank you for inviting me to testify today. 

After more than 25 years in force, it is an appropriate time to 
take stock of the INF Treaty and assess its continuing relevance 
in a world where Russian compliance is in question, China is ac- 
tively exploiting an intermediate-range missile gap, and Iran and 
North Korea continue to pursue nuclear weapons as well as long- 
range delivery means. 

Reports that Russia is circumventing and/or violating the INF 
Treaty suggest that it may be engaged in arms control “salami slic- 
ing” that is slowly undermining the INF Treaty through ambiguous 
infractions rather than exiting the treaty through outright abroga- 
tion. 

The United States cannot permit Moscow to make a soft exit 
from the INF Treaty while itself remaining a party to the treaty 
in good standing. It must ensure robust monitoring, verification, 
and compliance with the treaty as long as it remains in force. 

But the United States must also look beyond an era of 
Eurocentric bilateral U.S. -Russian arms control. It must adopt a 
more multilateral framework consistent with the strategic game of 
rebalancing to the Asia-Pacific region. 

China should figure prominently in discussions about the future 
of the treaty. INF-class ballistic and cruise missiles have become 
a major pillar of China’s counter-intervention strategy to limit U.S. 
military freedom of action in the western Pacific. 

Beyond China a number of countries like Iran and North Korea 
have amassed small but growing inventories of ballistic and cruise 
missiles that would be proscribed if these nations were signatories 
themselves to the INF Treaty. 

To address these wider global concerns, the United States should 
consider undertaking a latter-day, dual-track approach, one that 
would attempt to update the treaty framework while simulta- 
neously creating post INF military options to backstop diplomacy 
and hedge against the possibility that negotiations fail. 

First the United States should seek to multilateralize the restric- 
tions of the treaty to eliminate or replace substantial limits on 
other countries’ intermediate-range missiles. Toward this end the 
United States should consult with allies most at risk from the mis- 
sile forces of China, North Korea, and Iran, and enlist them to 
apply greater pressure on those states to join. 

If multilateralization proves unachievable, the United States 
might negotiate with Russia a treaty amendment to allow ground- 
launched conventionally armed missiles with ranges up to 2,000 
kilometers outside Europe to balance the missile arsenals of poten- 
tial adversaries in the Middle East and Asia. 

But ultimately, if the United States is neither able to ensure 
Russia’s compliance nor subsequently to multilateralize or amend 
the treaty, it may conclude that INF no longer serves its interests. 
Paradoxically, an American willingness to contemplate the possi- 
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bility of withdraw may increase U.S. bargaining leverage in negoti- 
ating multilateralization or amendment. 

The United States should begin creating military options now to 
backstop diplomacy and ensure the United States can negotiate 
from a position of strength on Russian compliance, multilateraliza- 
tion and/or amendment of the treaty, while hedging against the 
failure of these efforts. 

Such options should make credible the prospect of swift U.S. de- 
ployments of intermediate-range missile forces to reduce the deci- 
sion to deployment cycle. Toward that end, the United States 
should undertake consultations with allies and partners to explore 
contingency forward-basing options for conventionally armed inter- 
mediate-range missile forces. 

The Department of Defense should undertake studies to begin 
developing options for future INF-class missiles so that it could 
move quickly if a political decision were taken in the future to 
amend or withdraw from the treaty. 

In this context, the U.S. Army might consider developing and 
fielding a small sea-based, that is on barges or ships, intermediate- 
range missile force for experimentation and concept development 
that could later be adapted and brought to shore if the United 
States amended or left the treaty. 

In conclusion, suspected Russian violations of the INF Treaty 
come at a time of great strategic uncertainty for the United States 
on a global basis. While compliance issues must be swiftly ad- 
dressed, the United States should also widen its aperture for evalu- 
ating the INF Treaty to ensure that it serves its broader global in- 
terests and security commitments. 

A treaty that bars two nations from pursuing certain militarily 
desirable classes of missiles, while not stopping other states, some 
of whom pose threats towards the United States and its allies over- 
seas, from possessing them must be constantly reevaluated to de- 
termine the tipping point when the costs of arms control overtake 
its benefits. That day may be quickly approaching. 

Now is the time to begin contemplating a world beyond the INF 
Treaty, and taking appropriate precautionary steps. Paradoxically, 
doing so may offer the best course to preserving the viability of the 
treaty farther into the future. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Thomas can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 41.] 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Ambassador, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR STEVEN PIFER, DIRECTOR, 

ARMS CONTROL AND NON-PROLIFERATION INITIATIVE, THE 

BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 

Ambassador Pifer. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Cooper, dis- 
tinguished members of the committee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear today to discuss Russian compliance with the In- 
termediate-Range Nuclear Forces treaty, and how the United 
States should respond if it is determined that Russia has violated 
that agreement. With your permission I have submitted a state- 
ment for the record and will briefly summarize it now. 
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I should note at the outset that I do not have access to classified 
information regarding this question, nor do I have access to the 
U.S. Government’s deliberations. Absent concrete information, any 
discussion of U.S. policy response to a possible Russian treaty vio- 
lation would invariably be somewhat hypothetical. 

The 1987 INF Treaty is a landmark arms control agreement. It 
banned an entire class of U.S. and Soviet land-based ballistic and 
cruise missiles with ranges between 500 and 5,500 kilometers. It 
resulted in the elimination of 2,692 U.S. and Soviet missiles as well 
as their associated launchers and other equipment. 

Russia is a successor state to the Soviet Union. Recently ques- 
tions have arisen about its compliance with the treaty. 

There appear to be two charges regarding Russian violations. As- 
sertions that the Russian RS-26 ballistic missile violates the treaty 
appear to have no basis. 

tinder the definitions of the START [Strategic Arms Reduction] 
Treaty, the New START Treaty, and the INF Treaty, the RS-26 is 
a permitted, but limited, ICBM [intercontinental ballistic missile]. 
The reported R-500 cruise missile appears to be a more serious 
concern. But there is little hard information and open sources 
about it. 

A Russian violation of the INF Treaty would be a serious matter, 
as would any treaty violation. If Russia is producing, testing and/ 
or deploying new intermediate-range missiles, such weapons would, 
depending on their range and deployment location, pose a threat to 
U.S. allies in Europe and Asia, as well as to other countries such 
as China. They would threaten U.S. forward-based forces. Such 
missiles, however, likely would not have the range to reach the 
United States. 

Maintaining the INF Treaty remains in the U.S. interest. Amer- 
ica’s allies greatly value the agreement. If the U.S. Government 
were to conclude that Russia has violated the treaty, it should 
press Russia to end the violation and come back into full compli- 
ance using both senior diplomatic channels and the special 
verification commission established by the treaty. 

Moreover, Washington should brief Russia’s neighbors, both in 
Europe and Asia, on the violation. The goal should be to 
multilateralize the issue. That is to have other countries, the ones 
that would be most directly threatened by a Russian intermediate- 
range missile, press Moscow on the question. 

Washington should strive to make this not just a U.S.-Russia 
issue, but a German-Russian, a Chinese-Russian, an Italian-Rus- 
sian issue as well, and so on. 

If Russia has violated the INF Treaty, the United States should 
nevertheless continue to observe the treaty’s provisions, at least for 
the near term. U.S. withdrawal from the treaty would free Russia 
from any legal obligation to observe the treaty’s limits, and would 
bring no apparent advantage to the United States. 

At present the Pentagon has no plans for land-based inter- 
mediate-range missiles, so a U.S. withdrawal from the treaty would 
leave Russia free to deploy missiles for which the United States 
has no counterpart. Deploying new intermediate-range missiles 
would take time and impose a new burden on the stretched De- 
fense Department budget. 
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Funding a new missile would require drawing funds from other 
accounts such as modernization of strategic nuclear forces, missile 
defense, or conventional weapons systems. Absent a specific pri- 
ority military requirement for U.S. intermediate-range missiles, 
this would not appear to be a wise use of scarce resources. 

Moreover, even if the United States were to build intermediate- 
range missiles, they would pose a serious response to a Russian 
treaty violation only if deployed on the territory of U.S. allies in 
Europe or Asia close to Russia. But the prospects of NATO [North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization], Japan, or South Korea accepting 
and welcoming deployment of new U.S. intermediate-range missiles 
on their territory appears to be very low. 

Deploying such missiles in the continental United States, on the 
other hand, would make little sense as they could only hold targets 
at risk in the Western Hemisphere. 

While continuing to observe a treaty that another party is vio- 
lating may seem counterintuitive, this is what the Reagan adminis- 
tration did during the 1980s following the discovery in 1983 of the 
Krasnoyarsk large-phased array radar. That radar was a clear vio- 
lation of the ABM [Anti-Ballistic Missile] Treaty. 

The Reagan administration nevertheless pressed the Soviets on 
the violation, but continued to observe the treaty. Moreover, the 
Reagan administration simultaneously continued to negotiate new 
arms control agreements with the Soviets, including the INF and 
START I Treaties. In 1990 the Soviets agreed to tear down the 
radar. 

Mr. Chairman, Representative Cooper, distinguished members of 
the committee, continuing to observe the INF Treaty while pressing 
the compliance issue with Russia and having others do so makes 
sense, at least for the foreseeable future. 

This does not mean that if Russia has wantonly violated the 
treaty the United States should continue to observe it indefinitely. 
But for now there is no compelling interest on the American part 
in withdrawal. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Pifer can be found in the 
Appendix on page 53.] 

Mr. Rogers. Thank each and every one of you. We will now turn 
to questions, and I will start. 

If the New York Times report this past January is correct and 
the Russian INF violations began in 2008, what does this tell us 
about the very foundation of the reset with Russia, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Thomas. Well, I think everyone here is troubled by the po- 
tential allegations of violations of the INF Treaty, which as all the 
panelists I think have made clear has even greater implications for 
America’s allies overseas than it does for ourselves directly. 

And I think that it also has to be connected with the — across the 
entire arms control agenda. So in terms of looking for new cuts in 
strategic arms, this is a factor that would also have to be taken 
into account. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Rademaker. 

Mr. Rademaker. I think that report, if true, tells us two things 
about Russia. First, as I stated in my testimony, Russia has vir- 
tually no commitment to the INF Treaty. And in fact they appear 
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to be positioning themselves to get out from under it as they 
have — officials from President Putin on down have made clear that 
they are interested in doing. 

Second, and I elaborate on this in my testimony, I think it tells 
us about the fundamental Russian attitude towards arms control. 
They, in their security doctrine these days nuclear weapons are 
more important to them than ever because they see themselves 
surrounded by hostile countries. And they feel that on a conven- 
tional level they are not able to defend themselves. 

Mr. Rogers. So your impression is there is no reset? 

Mr. Rademaker. In the arms control area I think that is right. 
The New START Treaty is sometimes held out as evidence that 
there is Russian interest in nuclear arms control. But you know my 
assessment of the New START Treaty was basically we agreed to 
legally obligate ourselves to reduce our strategic nuclear weapons 
deployments to the Russian level. 

Which you know we didn’t require Russia to make any reduc- 
tions, we just reduced — required ourselves to reduce to their level. 
And you know they resisted taking that. 

They tried to precondition that on additional concessions from us 
in the area of missile defense and conventional global strike. So 
you know they will use arms control to advance their interests. But 
they don’t consider one of their interests nuclear weapons reduc- 
tions. 

Mr. Rogers. Okay. 

Should the U.S. be concerned about the new Russian missiles 
like the RS-26 Rubezh, which Russia had tested at intermediate 
range, but Russia is calling an ICBM? Or should we be content 
that Russia promises us that it will agree to count the missiles 
under the New START Treaty. Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas. Well, I think as Ambassador Pifer acknowledged, 
the RS-26 may not in fact be a violation of the treaty. But it cer- 
tainly should be of concern to the United States and its allies given 
the fact that it could be used at intermediate range and therefore 
would have greater responsiveness and shorter time of flight, and 
the threat that that could pose. 

Mr. Rogers. Okay. 

Russia is said to be preparing to deploy this system in 2015 in 
Irkutsk, suggesting that for an intermediate-range missile the tar- 
get is China. Now what does this do to claims that Russia is break- 
ing out of the INF due to U.S. missile defense. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Pifer. Well, if the Russians were to deploy the RS- 
26 in Irkutsk, first of all it would be an ICBM because it was test- 
ed in excess of 5,500 kilometers. That could not reach the United 
States. But certainly I think a deployment in Irkutsk would sug- 
gest very clearly that it is aimed at China, and ought to be a con- 
cern first and foremost to the Chinese. 

I would make one other point about the RS-26 from just a U.S. 
point of view is of course the RS-26, every one that is deployed 
takes a space under the New START limit and takes a space that 
could be deployed by say an SS-27 or Bulava missile, which actu- 
ally could reach all of the United States. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Rademaker. 
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Mr. Rademaker. Well, I know my two co-panelists have conceded 
that the RS-26 is not an INF-range missile, but rather an ICBM. 
I guess I would hesitate actually to reach that conclusion based on 
what we know. 

Apparently what we know is that they did fire that missile to a 
range of 5,800 kilometers, which is in excess of the 5,500 kilometer 
INF range. But I don’t feel that I know enough about the nature 
of that test to be able to say whether that turns it into an ICBM. 

You know the basic physics of missiles is that their range de- 
pends on a combination of the amount of thrust they can generate 
and the weight of the missile. And by adjusting the weight, if you 
reduce the weight you can make it go further. 

Mr. Rogers. So you are saying that there is a loophole in the 
INF Treaty 

Mr. Rademaker. I mean I think there may well be in this case 
because you know the definition of a ground launch ballistic missile 
under the treaty is that it is capable of — that it is a weapons deliv- 
ery vehicle. Now, if — ^you know if you take the warhead off of a 
missile, it will fly further than if it has a warhead on it. 

So it could be that this is a 5,500 kilometer range missile with 
a warhead. Remove the warhead, it will fly further. But an ICBM 
without a warhead, in my opinion, is not an ICBM. It is a projectile 
flying through the air, but it is not an ICBM. 

So I think my co-panelists may have rushed to a conclusion here 
that would require some further study before I would be willing to 
accept that 

Mr. Rogers. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Pifer. Mr. Chairman, if I could say I think Mr. 
Rademaker is right on the physics. 

Although this is an issue that actually was assessed in the U.S. 
Government back in 1986 and 1987 when one of the questions we 
asked ourselves is if the Soviets sign the INF Treaty and get rid 
of all their SS-20 intermediate-range missiles, how would they 
cover time-urgent targets in Europe, for example air bases hosting 
American nuclear weapons. And the conclusion within the U.S. 
Government was they would take intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and fly those missiles to intermediate range. 

So this was sort of a scenario that was envisaged and was seen 
as something that they could do, and was not seen as a problem 
with the INF Treaty. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much. My time is expired. 

Chair recognizes the ranking member. 

Mr. Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Is there an equivalent forum to this panel in Russia or China or 
another country that would allow the world to see the thinking of 
the foreign policy elites regarding intermediate nuclear forces? My 
guess is there is not, right? 

So the United States unilaterally by having hearings like this, al- 
though it is probably good for democracy, it might not be good for 
our foreign policy strength because, to the extent that you gentle- 
men would serve in future administrations, they would know how 
you feel about these issues. So right here is one hand tied behind 
our back to some extent. 
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Now, we celebrate our open process and we are not ready to give 
that up. But it is an interesting distinction because we oppose state 
capitalist regimes and authoritarian regimes who don’t have to go 
through these processes. 

Second, I think Ambassador Pifer made the point most clearly. 
This is essentially a European issue, and to some extent a Japa- 
nese issue because INF missiles can really only threaten those cap- 
itals. But that threat is truly startling. 

To have in Russia a weapon that is possibly designed to hit Lon- 
don or Paris or Rome or Berlin or Prague or Warsaw, that is truly 
a devastating thing to contemplate. And the fact that Europeans 
are not more engaged in this debate, because this is essentially a 
Reagan-era treaty for their benefit, is an amazing thing. 

And you would think that the peoples of Europe would rise up 
and say oh my God, not only is Putin a bad guy in other respects, 
but in regard to destroying our own nations. Why are Russian sci- 
entists working on things like this? 

Another issue that seems to be important is regardless of the 
physics of missiles, so many of these countries, especially like a 
North Korea or Iran, they are only in the INF space because they 
haven’t yet developed the science to do ICBMs. So this is kind of 
a poor man’s ICBM. 

And also there is this factor once you have an ICBM you can 
weight it appropriately so that it becomes an INF missile. So it is 
a little bit of a flexible category we are talking about here. 

But isn’t the fundamental issue that we are dealing with here is 
our precision-guided weapons are so advanced that a lot of these 
nuke issues are kind of poor man’s precision-guided weapons? Be- 
cause they can’t lob a missile down a smokestack the way we can, 
or at least they haven’t been able to do that yet. They rely on these 
more old-fashioned, general purpose, more destructive — more 
broadly destructive weapons. 

So those are some of the issues that I am interested in. And the 
testimony, as excellent as it is, seems to skirt on many of these 
issues. So how do we deal with them more directly? 

Mr. Thomas. Sir, if I might just respond on the case of the poor 
man’s ICBM. I think that is an accurate assessment as far as coun- 
tries like Iran and North Korea go. But it may not be as true when 
thinking about China. 

China in fact does have increasingly accurate ICBMs. And it has 
developed a highly accurate, very sophisticated IRBM force. And so 
I think that really falls into a different category. 

Mr. Rademaker. And Mr. Cooper, commenting on the same 
point, you know I think I would prefer to look at our precision 
weapons from the opposite perspective, which is to the degree we 
develop them they enable us to rely less on nuclear weapons in our 
military planning. And I think most people consider that a positive 
development for us to rely less on nuclear weapons. 

And I guess I would suggest that most countries that are devel- 
oping nuclear weapons are not doing it because of America’s preci- 
sion weapons. It is for other reasons. And even if we were not de- 
veloping precision conventional weapons I think their interest in 
nuclear weapons would remain undiminished. 
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Ambassador Pifer. Mr. Cooper, I would like to make three 
points. First of all, you are exactly right. I mean the reason the 
United States entered into the INF Treaty was to provide security 
for our allies, to protect them and remove a threat to them in form 
of the SS-20 missile. 

Why have they not been more public about concerns to this? My 
guess is they are waiting for the United States to come to some 
kind of a conclusion and at that point you know they may then 
speak up. 

And that is why I would recommend that if the U.S. Government 
concludes that the treaty has been violated that a major focus 
should be briefing allies, we want to have Chancellor Merkel rais- 
ing this with Mr. Putin. We want to have President Xi raising this 
with Mr. Putin. 

We want to have — ^you know this is an issue that concerns the 
allies first and foremost. And rather than making it just a bilateral 
issue we are going to make this a multilateral question. 

And then finally just a general observation. I think you have 
seen over the last several years the Russian doctrine evolve to 
slightly greater reliance on nuclear weapons. In part because they 
see the advances of the American military has made with preci- 
sion-guided conventional weapons on missile defense. 

And I think their perception is that that gap is not growing. That 
gap is perhaps even increasing. So unfortunately over the last few 
years they have come to place greater reliance on nuclear weapons 
systems. 

Mr. Cooper. Well, on the European question we are pushing our 
allies to increase their defense spending to 2 percent of their GDPs 
[gross domestic products]. We are not probably going to succeed in 
that. So this is a very important issue to highlight for Angela 
Merkel and other European leaders to get their heads more in the 
game. 

So I would not only encourage full NATO briefings, but also ways 
to engage the general public because the world was transfixed by 
sporting events like the World Cup. They are not focusing on Mr. 
Putin and his scientists, you know developing weapons that would 
target their cities, which is a pretty devastating thing. 

It is one thing to invade Crimea. It is another thing to target 
London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, cities like that, because that is the 
true implication of these weapons. 

Mr. Rademaker. If I could just comment. 

First, Mr. Cooper, I agree with what Ambassador Pifer said 
about the importance of engaging our allies in this. And I guess 
one of the things that was troubling to me when I read the New 
York Times story was that according to that story the Obama ad- 
ministration concluded in late 2011 that there was a likely treaty 
violation and yet they didn’t brief our NATO allies on it until Janu- 
ary of 2014. 

So they let more than 2 years go by before briefing our allies. 
And it is a mystery to me why they would have waited that long 
given that I think we all agree that it is pretty important to engage 
our allies in a campaign of diplomatic pressure on the Russians to 
cease these violations. 
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Second, on your comments about the threat to our allies from 
these missiles, I would like to inject into the discussion the fact 
that we also need to be mindful of the Russian tactical nuclear 
weapons that are deployed in Europe. But you know the numbers 
are classified, but I think most estimates are that Russia has about 
a 10-to-l advantage over NATO in terms of the number of tactical 
nuclear weapons. 

And you combine that with evidently movement toward the de- 
ployment of these types of missiles, which could deliver those tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, and I agree with you entirely, our allies 
should be much more alarmed than they are. 

Mr. Cooper. I know my other colleagues have questions and they 
have rung the bells for votes. So I should yield the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank the gentleman. 

Chair now recognizes the gentleman from — not Arkansas, Ari- 
zona, Mr. Franks. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am not from Ar- 
kansas, that is for sure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, you know General Breedlove said that a weapons 
capability that violates the INF and that is introduced into the 
greater European landmass is absolutely a tool that will have to be 
dealt with. And he said I will not judge how the alliance will 
choose to act. But I will say that they will have to consider what 
to do about it. 

It is a question that cannot go unanswered. That is his basic 
point here. And if you will grant me just a little diplomatic immu- 
nity here, Mr. Chairman, we have witnessed this President ignore 
the green movement in Iran. We have witnessed him, it appears 
now, be entering into an agreement with Iran that will have a pro- 
tected protocol for them to enrich uranium. 

We have witnessed him take the side of the Muslim Brotherhood 
in Egypt. We have, we witnessed the President set a faulty red line 
in Syria and failed to secure the embassy in Benghazi on the 11th 
anniversary of 9/11. 

We have witnessed him fail to secure a status of forces agree- 
ment in Iraq, which is in the midst of falling now in the hands of 
ISIS [Islamic State of Iraq and Syria], one of the most deadly ter- 
rorist groups we have seen in years. And we are now witnessing 
him, seeing our most vital and cherished ally, Israel, feeling aban- 
doned and alone in the world under attack. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Franks. So my question is, is this administration going to 
call what Russia is doing now a violation of the INF? Do you think 
that they will stand up and say it is a violation? 

And if they do, will they inform the Congress of that fact and the 
American people and our Article 5 NATO allies before they inform 
Russia? Will they stand up in this situation? Or will they do as 
they have done in the litany I have just outlined? Mr. Rademaker. 

Mr. Rademaker. Congressman, I think the answer at the mo- 
ment is we don’t know. 

Mr. Franks. Well you see, I wouldn’t be shocked. 

Mr. Rademaker. I hope they will. Again, according to the New 
York Times they concluded there was a likely violation in 2011. 
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There have been two Arms Control Compliance Reports submitted 
to the Congress since then, neither of which has mentioned this 
issue. 

Another one was due on April 15th of this year. It may be forth- 
coming soon. And I think that will be an interesting test of the 
question you ask, whether they are prepared to confront this in the 
forthcoming Arms Control Compliance Report. 

Mr. Franks. Well, let me put the question to the entire panel 
here. Is there anyone on the panel that would say that they believe 
that the Russians have violated the INF or have not? Mr. 
Rademaker, do you believe that the Russians at this point have in 
fact violated the INF? 

Mr. Rademaker. Well, I think you know I am like the other pan- 
elists here. I do not have access to classified information so I have 
to rely on what has been in the news media. 

Assuming what I have read in the news media is true, yes, it 
sounds like a violation, frankly a material breach of the obligations 
that Russia has under the INF Treaty. 

Mr. Franks. Mr. Thomas, what do you think? Has Russia vio- 
lated the INF? 

Mr. Thomas. Sorry. Based on what has been reported already in 
Western reports already, as well as even within Russia’s own 
media, there are good reasons to believe that Russia may indeed 
have violated the INF Treaty. 

Mr. Franks. Ambassador, what is your perspective? 

Ambassador Pifer. At this point, not having access to classified 
information, I do not know. Based on what I have seen in open 
sources I do not believe the RS-26 is a violation of the INF Treaty. 
There is a much more serious concern, apparently, about the cruise 
missile question. 

Mr. Franks. Well, I think it is, in my judgment, obvious that the 
Russians have violated the INF. And I would hope this President, 
even given his newfound flexibility after the election, would face 
that directly and bring this to the American people and inform 
Russia and stand up. 

Because these treaties, if there is to be any hope for treaties, if 
we do not abide by them and we do not hold each other accountable 
then the treaty is not worth the paper it is written on. And I think 
it is a big issue, Mr. Chairman. And I hope the President would 
consider the sentiments here. 

Mr. Rogers. I thank the gentleman. 

Chair now recognizes another member who is not from Arkansas, 
and my colleague, Mr. Lamborn from Colorado. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you all for being here. This is a very important issue, 
and I appreciate the perspective each one of you brings to this 
panel and this important discussion. 

Mr. Rademaker, you said in your testimony as well as in your 
written statement that even though we had made gestures to the 
Soviet Union through New START, pretty much unilateral because 
we only came down to the level they were already at for the most 
part, that it hasn’t been reciprocated. And they have no interest in 
really going beyond that. 
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I am concerned that like you said here, the President has called 
for a further unilateral — what appears to he a unilateral reduction 
in our strategic forces. Are you concerned about the unilateral as- 
pect of the U.S. further reduction, or a reduction even if it is recip- 
rocated by the Russians given that there are other countries not 
being included like China? 

Mr. Rademaker. Yes, Congressman. I comment on that in my 
prepared testimony. 

As you know. President Obama in his Berlin speech last year 
called for a further one-third reduction in deployed U.S. strategic 
nuclear forces. He indicated in the speech that he hoped to nego- 
tiate that with Russia. 

And he had in fact dispatched his national security advisor to 
Moscow to try and commence that kind of conversation. The Rus- 
sians, by all indications, were not interested in his initiative. 

One of the points I make in my testimony is I think there has 
been some ambiguity about whether, at the end of the day. Presi- 
dent Obama would be prepared to try to implement that one-third 
reduction unilaterally even if Russia did not undertake to make the 
same reduction. And I think the current moment would be a good 
one to eliminate any hope that they may have in Moscow that 
President Obama would do such a thing. 

The combination of what Russia has done in Crimea with the 
violations of the INF Treaty that we are here discussing today, to 
me that provides a useful occasion to close the door to the hope 
that the Russians may have that because of his deep commitment 
to eliminating nuclear weapons President Obama might unilater- 
ally — 

Mr. Lamborn. Mr. Rademaker, if our administration had clear 
vision I think that that would be the case. But you listen to the 
litany that Mr. Franks recited. 

And I think this administration and the President in particular 
have rose-colored glasses on. They are overly optimistic about how 
their — how the U.S. example is going to be so compelling that other 
countries will follow it. And yet that hasn’t been the case. Would 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Rademaker. Basically yes. I mean I think President Obama 
deeply believes that nuclear weapons are a threat to humanity and 
he would like it to be part of his legacy to abolish them, or at least 
take dramatic action in the direction of abolishing them. And I 
think it is a source of great frustration to him that the Russians 
aren’t interested in joining him in that effort. 

You know I feel his pain. But you know we can’t wish the Rus- 
sians to be different than they are. Maybe one day they will be dif- 
ferent. But under the current government they have their priorities 
and it is evident what they are. 

So I wish he would be clearer because I think the Russians — the 
Russians, I dealt with them a lot in the arms control context. They 
look for weakness and seek to exploit it. And I think they detect 
President Obama’s personal desire to do this. And you know why 
should they negotiate reductions with us if they think America is 
going to give them — give unilateral reductions in exchange for 
nothing? 
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So step back and wait for President Obama and his passion to 
eliminate these weapons from the face of the earth to move unilat- 
erally. I mean for Russia, from a pure national interest point of 
view, not sharing President Obama’s enthusiasm for eliminating 
these weapons, that would be a huge progress for them. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you. And for any one of you, real quickly 
here, given the fact that China is more powerful than ever and 
growing more powerful, including on the strategic level, should we 
continue in the former mode of just bilateral negotiations with us 
and Russia where China is left out? Or should we include them in 
any future arms control agreements? Any one of you. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Pifer. Yes, sir. I think at current point now if you 
look at the total U.S. and Russian nuclear arsenals, each of these 
countries is probably about 10 times the size, actually more than 
10 times the size of the nuclear arsenals of any third country, in- 
cluding China. So at some point if the U.S. and Russia continue to 
come down you have got to bring in third countries. 

Mr. Lamborn. Or if they continue to come up. 

Ambassador Pifer. Or if they continue to come up, correct. But 
I think there is still — it would be room for at least one more U.S.- 
Russia reduction before you had to get a more complicated issue of 
third countries. 

If I could come back briefly to the President’s proposal in Berlin, 
as I understood the Pentagon is that the Pentagon view was that 
the United States could reduce deployed strategic warheads by 
about one-third from the 1,550 limit without regard to a Russian 
reduction. 

However, every administration comment I have seen publicly 
since last June a year ago has been that they are talking about a 
reciprocal reduction. And my guess is that with the recent turn in 
U.S.-Russian events, I would be astonished that there is any expec- 
tation in Moscow of a U.S. unilateral nuclear reduction at this 
point. 

Mr. Lamborn. I hope you are right. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you all. We have been called for votes. We 
are only going to have two votes. So we are going to recess briefly 
while we run over and hit those two votes. We should be back in 
about 20 minutes, if you will hang around. 

Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Rogers. The hearing is now back — called back to order. We 
do have another member here. 

I appreciate you all waiting around. I know that is awful aggra- 
vating when they call us for votes and — in the middle of a hearing. 
But it is what it is. But this has been a very informative process, 
and I really appreciate you being here. 

The ranking member has brought to my attention that the rules 
require that members are not allowed to refer to other members or 
the President in derogatory ways during these questions. So we 
would ask everybody to adhere to that and maintain a certain deco- 
rum in here. 

I would like to recognize the ranking member on that issue for 
a moment. 
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Mr. Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I checked with the par- 
liamentarian during the votes and he pointed out that clause 2(k) 
section 4 of rule XI requires that committees he operated according 
to the order and decorum of the House. And I think when members 
ask the chair for immunity in anticipation of out of bounds com- 
ments they are about to make, and I just heard another member 
eagerly anticipate what he called a rant. 

That doesn’t sound like even the members themselves are oper- 
ating — know they are operating out of bounds of order and deco- 
rum. So I would ask the chair to enforce the rules of the House. 

Mr. Rogers. I thank the gentleman. 

Chair now recognizes the gentleman 

Mr. Turner. Just a second. Mr. Chairman, I have an inquiry. 

If the ranking member is complaining about members saying 
things about a member, and does so by saying something about an- 
other member, is that a violation? 

Mr. Cooper. I think the House rules talk about naming members 
by name 

Mr. Turner. So if we do it 

Mr. Cooper [continuing]. The President by name. 

Mr. Turner. If we do it without maybe saying their name. Okay. 
Great. Well, now that we have that down we will make certain we 
follow that. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. Chair now recognizes my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio, the former chairman of this subcommittee, 
Mr. Turner, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Pifer, thank you for your language that you have used today. 
It is very informative, and it is very specific. And I want to go back 
to your language. 

A few members ago you were asked the question of whether or 
not Russia was in violation. You first carefully said that you do not 
have access to classified material. And I appreciate that distinction. 

And then secondly you said that you do have concerns. And that 
I think is a very careful statement considering the lack of access. 
So it is not saying that there is not a violation. It is not saying 
there is. But it is saying there are concerns. And that would be ac- 
curate. Right? Okay. 

Mr. Pifer, you are considered an expert on arms control. You are 
director of Arms Control and Non-Proliferation Initiative for The 
Brookings Institution. 

Expert, expertise is based upon knowledge. And I appreciate that 
you have said that you don’t have access to classified information. 
And so that does, to some extent, limit your expertise or your 
knowledge. And you cite that you were looking to open sources. 

So, for you to be asked a question are they or are they not, you 
have carefully not concluded. Because I mean you would agree with 
me, right, that if you actually concluded whether or not Russia was 
or was not, it would be just frivolous speculation. Is that correct? 

Ambassador Pieer. At this point as I said I think that there is 
enough information in open sources about the RS-26 ballistic mis- 
sile that my own conclusion is that it is consistent with the defini- 
tion of an ICBM. 
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But what I have seen in open sources regarding the cruise mis- 
sile question, which I gather to be the more serious issue, there is 
not yet enough detail to come to a conclusion. But certainly if the 
Russians are testing, producing, or deploying a missile within the 
range band of INF, that would be a violation. 

Mr. Turner. But you would agree for you to go further and actu- 
ally conclude would be a frivolous speculation. It would not be the 
careful language that you have had, the frivolous speculation. Cor- 
rect? 

Ambassador Pifer. I am not comfortable making that conclusion 
because I don’t have the access to information. That is correct. 

Mr. Turner. So if you did conclude it would just be frivolous. We 
wouldn’t be able to use the information. We wouldn’t be able to 
conclude anything from the information. 

Ambassador Pifer. If I reached that conclusion now based on 
what I know it would be speculative. 

Mr. Turner. Right. 

A year ago on July 2013 you wrote a blog criticizing our chair- 
man saying, “Allegations of Russian Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces Treaty Violations — Where’s the beef?” 

Your conclusions today are different than your conclusions in this 
July 2013 op-ed, are they not? 

Ambassador Pifer. That article in July was focused on the ques- 
tion of the RS-26 ballistic missile. 

Mr. Turner. Well did your — you are raising issues, though, 
about what the chairman has said. And there is no statement in 
here as to a limitation of what — of which missile he is talking of 
He has raised concerns about possible Russian treaty violations. 
And you say in there he doesn’t specify what the violation was. So 
you can’t — ^your article is not just on that missile. It is on the issue 
of Buck McKeon having concerns. 

Ambassador Pifer. The concern that I raised in that article was 
at the time the public speculation out there was focused on the bal- 
listic missile, not the cruise missile. 

Mr. Turner. Well, you can’t say that. It says right here that he 
did not specify what the violation was. So you can’t say that is 
what it was. I mean in your article — let me put this in the record. 
I will put this in the record. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 71.] 

Mr. Turner. I have a question for you about your conclusion. 
You cite NASIC [National Air and Space Intelligence Center] in 
here, which thank you for citing NASIC. They are in my district. 
But I will note from your statement that you don’t get classified 
briefings from NASIC. 

You have here though that our chairman is — this is a critical 
compliance assessment you say based on facts and evidence, not on 
allegations that border on frivolous. You say that our chairman is 
being frivolous in having concerns in July 2013 that there may be 
treaty violations. But yet today you say you have concerns. Do you 
want to retract this statement about our chairman? 

Ambassador Pifer. The article that I wrote a year ago was fo- 
cused on reports out that were focused on the ballistic missile, the 
RS-26. 
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Mr. Turner. That is not what this article says. And again we 
will put it in the record. You are criticizing the chairman. And you 
say that he does not specify what the violation was. And then you 
say his concerns are frivolous. You can’t he saying what his con- 
cerns are because you cite in the article that you don’t know what 
they are. 

But the thing that I find really interesting is that you don’t have 
access to any classified information and you know he does. I mean 
you don’t know what he knows. But yet you felt the need to write 
this op-ed. 

So I want to ask you. Surely, because you don’t have access to 
classified information, you probably picked up the phone and called 
someone just to check with them before you went on this rant in 
calling our chairman frivolous. I would like to know, who did you 
call in the State Department to just check in on this? 

Ambassador Pifer. Congressman, I wrote that article on the 
basis of stories at the time that were focused on the RS-26 ballistic 
missile. 

Mr. Turner. Did you call anyone at the State Department and 
say, hey, this letter was a concern. Is anybody working on this? Is 
there anything I should know? 

Ambassador Pifer. I did make one call to somebody 

Mr. Turner. Who did you call? 

Ambassador Pifer. I called 

Mr. Turner. And you are in front of Congress, so this is one of 
the ones where you get to be truthful. Who did you call? 

Ambassador Pifer. I called the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State, Congressman, and said here is an argument I plan to make. 

Mr. Turner. Name? 

Ambassador Pifer. Is it a dumb argument? 

Mr. Turner. Care to give us — ^you gave us the title. 

Ambassador Pifer. It was Deputy Assistant Secretary Rose. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you so much. 

Ambassador Pifer. Frank Rose. 

Mr. Turner. All right. He misled you, unfortunately. 

Ambassador Pifer. No, because again the conversation I had 
with him was specifically on the RS-26 issue. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman’s time is expired. We are going to 
have another round in just a minute so we will get back to that. 

Chair now recognizes himself for questions. 

How long should the U.S. continue to unilaterally be bound by 
the INF Treaty? We are at present apparently the only party com- 
plying with the treaty. Do we let this drag on for 6 years? In some 
ways it already, reportedly, is — has drug on too long. What do you 
think, Mr. Rademaker? 

Mr. Rademaker. Mr. Chairman, I say in my statement that I 
don’t think we should respond to what we know Russia to have 
done at this point by pulling out of the treaty. I think from a Rus- 
sian perspective that would be more of a reward than a punish- 
ment. 

Because from my personal dealings with them I know that they 
would very much like to get out from under the treaty. And so I 
think they would welcome a U.S. decision to withdraw because that 
would obviate the need for them to withdraw. 
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That said, I suppose we do — we need to be mindful of what they 
are doing. We need to pay close attention. And it could be that at 
some point they step across a line that does jeopardize our security. 
And at that point of course we would have to take measures that 
might include withdrawing from the treaty and deploying counter- 
measures either in the area of missile defense or our own INF- 
range missiles. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, on that point, you know you were a lawyer, 
as I understand it, with the State Department. How would you de- 
fine a difference between a violation and a material breach and the 
consequences of each? 

Mr. Rademaker. Okay. Well, Mr. Chairman, the international 
law on that question is set forth in Article 60 of the Vienna Con- 
vention on the Law of Treaties. And I can just read you what it 
says. It says “a material breach of a treaty consists in the violation 
of a provision essential to the accomplishment of the object or pur- 
pose of the treaty.” 

So you know I think the difference between a material breach 
and — let me put it this way. A violation — the difference between a 
violation that is a material breach and a violation that is not a ma- 
terial breach is that one that is a material breach is one that vio- 
lates a provision essential to the accomplishment of the object or 
purpose of the treaty. 

And so then you would have to look at what is the object and 
purpose of the treaty to determine what a material breach might 
be. I think the object and purpose of the INF Treaty is fundamen- 
tally to forbid the parties to possess or test INF-range missiles. 

The allegation in the New York Times article was that Russia 
has tested an INF-range treaty. So if that allegation were true, I 
think that would rise at the level of a material breach. 

Now I guess I should distinguish between reaching an internal 
legal conclusion that there has been a material breach and a deci- 
sion to declare to the world or confront the other side with the ac- 
cusation of a material breach. If the allegations in the New York 
Times story are true, I think as a legal matter there is a material 
breach. 

What we choose to do on the basis of that information is up to 
us. Again, I mean there is relevant international law on this. Just 
because there has been a material breach does not automatically 
terminate the treaty. It gives the victim of the breach the right to 
terminate the treaty, but it doesn’t automatically terminate it. 

In other words, it creates a situation where the treaty becomes 
voidable, but not necessarily void. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much. 

Chair now recognizes the ranking member for any additional 
questions he may have. 

Mr. Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At some point in the questioning the issue came up about when 
the current administration knew about a possible violation of the 
INF Treaty and what we should have done to notify our allies 
about it. 

It is sometimes true, perhaps not always true that our means of 
detecting a violation is secret. And by revealing the knowledge that 
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we have, we might compromise sources and methods. And of course 
no one wants to do that, right? 

So since none of the witnesses have been able to have access to 
classified information we don’t really know the answer to the ques- 
tion of when revealing a treaty violation might compromise our in- 
telligence gathering. So it might be a little bit hasty to presume 
that immediately on suspecting a violation we should have imme- 
diately made it a big issue. So sometimes the only exercise people 
get is jumping to conclusions. 

Now it is — I don’t want to jump to conclusions either. But it — 
just like I pointed out earlier that we are the only country that 
really has open forums on discussions like this. So that puts us at 
a disadvantage. 

So let’s not put ourselves at further disadvantage by establishing 
a de facto requirement that as soon as you learn something you tell 
everything you know. That would be silly because hopefully the 
purpose of hearings like this is to strengthen America, not to weak- 
en America. And I sometimes worry that by exposing internal divi- 
sions, some of which are purely political, that we have the unin- 
tended consequence of aiding our enemies, not strengthening our 
own cause. 

I noted in Mr. Pifer’s testimony that he pointed out that it would 
be useful for the current administration to revive the Special 
Verification Commission, which apparently hasn’t even met since 
2007, and that might be a useful way. Can you tell me the composi- 
tion of that commission and what purpose reinvigorating them 
might serve? 

Ambassador Pifer. Well, I think in terms of the U.S. engage- 
ment with the Russians on this issue there are two levels. One is 
the political channels, including at the Cabinet level. Secretary 
Kerry, Secretary Hagel, with their Russian counterparts. 

But the INF Treaty specifically established the Special 
Verification Commission. And one of its defined purposes in the 
treaty was to address issues or questions about compliance. So that 
would be where you would get into the technical level questions 
where you want to explore the alleged violation. Ask the Russians 
what is going on and try to get their explanation of it. 

Mr. Cooper. Who are the members of the Special Verification 
Commission, just Russians and Americans? It is not — does it have 
European representation? 

Ambassador Pifer. It is a U.S. -Russian commission, which I 
think — and this I am uncertain. The Belarusians, Kazakhstanis, 
and Ukrainians I think also have participation on the Russian side. 
This was a fact that when the Soviet Union collapsed you had INF 
systems in different countries. 

I believe two countries, Turkmenistan and I think Uzbekistan, 
basically said we won’t play. They only had one INF site that was 
eliminated on their territory. And then those other four countries, 
though, assumed the Russian obligations. So it is the U.S. on one 
side of the table, and then the Russians, Kazakhs, Belarusians, and 
Ukrainians on the other. 

Typically I think what the United States does though is that 
when there is this kind of group meets, if there are issues of impor- 
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tance then we typically brief the allies. There are set up channels 
at NATO to do that. 

But I think you are correct. I think it actually has not met since 
2003. 

Mr. Cooper. Oh, really, that long a period of time? 

Ambassador Pifer. Well, the treaty basically — all of the reduc- 
tions in the treaty were accomplished by 1991. All of the treaty in- 
spections ended in 2001. So I think the mechanism remains there. 

It is an indefinite mechanism as the treaty is indefinite. But nei- 
ther side over the last 11 years has called to use it. And I think 
in this case if there are the sorts of concerns that are suggested 
in the New York Times, it would be appropriate to activate that 
mechanism. 

Mr. Cooper. One other aspect of the INF Treaty that hasn’t been 
illuminated in this hearing is that it authorizes some pretty intru- 
sive inspection mechanisms — inspection mechanisms that we ap- 
parently found very helpful in terms of inspecting Russian sites 
and talking with scientists and things like that. 

Are those still in place? You noted somewhere in your article, I 
think June 9, 2014, that in one location they were still in full force, 
but perhaps others had atrophied. Are we still under the INF Trea- 
ty conducting these on-site intrusive inspections? 

Ambassador Pifer. No, sir. The INF inspections were — in the 
treaty were to continue for 13 years after entry into force. So the 
last INF inspections ended in 2001. 

Mr. Cooper. Well, there was one site, I am sure I won’t pro- 
nounce the Russian — it seemed like out of habit we still had a pres- 
ence, Votkinsk. 

Ambassador Pifer. Sir, that would be Votkinsk. What happened 
is we had a presence under the INF Treaty at Votkinsk. But we 
also had a presence under START I at Votkinsk. 

Mr. Cooper. So it is under the START I? 

Ambassador Pifer. Right. And the START I Treaty expired in 
2009, yes. 

Mr. Cooper. So our folks are there today, or no longer there? 

Ambassador Pifer. They left in 2009. 

Mr. Cooper. Got you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Rogers. I thank the gentleman. 

Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Franks, 
for 5 more minutes. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman I 
would just try to make a couple points here. 

Senator Kerry recently stated if we are going to have treaties 
with people we have got to adhere to them. We are not going to 
pass another treaty in the U.S. Senate if our colleagues are sitting 
up here knowing somebody is cheating. 

I guess the first thing I would do, Mr. Rademaker, Mr. Thomas, 
and Ambassador, would you — do you agree with the Senator’s per- 
spective? Do you agree with his position? 

Mr. Rademaker. You are referring to the recorded comments of 
Senator Kerry when 

Mr. Franks. Yes. 
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Mr. Rademaker [continuing]. When we found this at the Foreign 
Relations Committee? He is certainly more expert on what the Sen- 
ate is prepared to do 

Mr. Franks. I am not asking for his expertise. I am asking for 
yours. 

Mr. Rademaker. You know I think I agree with his observations. 

Mr. Franks. Okay. Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas. I think we clearly have an interest in ensuring ad- 
herence to the treaties that we have entered, and making sure as 
long as they are enforced. 

Mr. Franks. I don’t mean to he redundant here, but Mr. Ambas- 
sador, do you think that it is important that we adhere to them 
and 

Ambassador Pifer. No, adherence to the treaty is absolutely im- 
portant. Although I would point out in the past that although there 
have at times been questions about Russian or Soviet observance 
of the ABM treaty, the Reagan administration went ahead and con- 
cluded additional treaties. 

Mr. Franks. Well, in response to the Soviet Union’s violation of 
that AMB missile treaty, 23 members of the House of Representa- 
tives, led by Les Aspin, Harry Reid, and Barney Frank, that is not 
exactly the conservative opportunity society, wrote that violations 
of the ABM treaty went to “the heart of arms control process. And 
adherence to existing treaties is a necessity in order for future 
agreements to be possible. And that if this problem is not resolved 
in a satisfactory matter it will have serious consequences for the 
future of arms control and the arms control process.” 

You all think that the majority leader of the Senate at that time 
was correct when he wrote that letter? And is that a standard that 
should apply today? 

I am just trying to be real basic here. I am not trying to over — 
you know, but the bottom line is, it is not a small issue. If we don’t 
adhere to our treaties, if we don’t enforce them, you know. And I 
just am convinced that we are in the process of demonstrating that 
we are willing to stick by a treaty and let our potential opponents 
go their own way. And I think that has profound implications. 

I am afraid that this administration is doing for vacillation and 
provocative weakness what Stonehenge did for rocks. And I am 
concerned that this is sending a message that the world over, and 
that it is at the heart of some of the instability in the world. 

If we don’t have a clear, clarion message that America is a faith- 
ful partner to a treaty and requires people to be faithful to them, 
then not only is the treaty process vitiated, but ultimately the 
whole attitude of the world is you can’t depend on America. 

You know we had the agreement with the Ukraine that if they 
would give up their nuclear weapons that America would protect 
their sovereignty, their physical sovereignty. Russia said the same 
thing. 

Now, Russia might have sort of abrogated that, but we did too. 
And this President didn’t even apply some of the sanctions that he 
could have, much less military response. 

And the entire glue of an alliance that holds it together is that 
you believe that you can count on your partners. You can count on 
your allies to be there when you need them. And I am afraid that 
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we are just sending this message that America is no longer really 
going to he a committed partner. 

So I am hoping, I am hoping that the three of you in this discus- 
sion today will elevate this issue. Because in my judgment there 
is no doubt that the Russians have abrogated this treaty. And if 
we have no response, it is not good news for our children and fu- 
ture generations. 

And I hope if nothing else comes from this committee that we — 
this particular hearing, that we somehow tell the world that there 
is still an America that you can count on. And right now that is 
not what the world thinks. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. I thank the gentleman. I want to thank the wit- 
nesses for being here. I do want to announce that today Chairman 
Poe and I have sent a letter to Secretary Kerry to tend to this issue 
and start looking at what we should do about these violations. 

Thank all of you. I know it takes a lot of time to prepare for 
these things, and I appreciate your attendance here today. It has 
been very helpful. 

And with that, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:10 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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I call this heai'ing of the Strategic Forces Subcommittee to order. I thank the Members and 
the panel for being here today for our hearing “Russian Violations of the INF Treaty: After 
Detection — What?” 

We have a distinguished panel of witnesses here today. They are: 

• Mr. Stephen Rademaker 

National Security Project Advisor 

Bipartisan Policy Center 

• Mr. Jim Thomas 

Vice President and Director of Studies 

Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments 

• Ambassador Steven Pifer 

Director, Arms Control and Non-Proliferation Initiative 

The Brookings Institution 

I want to thank you all for taking the time to prepare for this hearing. 

This is an important hearing. I had initially offered the Administration the chance to be 
here today to testily on Russia’s violations of the INF treaty, but it declined to do so. 

What this means is that, because the annual arms control compliance report, which was 
due to be submitted in April of this year, still has not been submitted, the world continues to wait 
to see what actions the United States will take to respond to Russia’s violations of the INF 
treaty. 

Let there be no doubt, Russia is violating that treaty. In fact, the Flouse of 
Representatives has voted, by passing my bipaifisan language from the FY 1 5 NDAA (H.R. 
4435), to find Russia in material breach of its obligations under the INF treaty. 

No one can read the New York Times article of this past January without concern about 
Russia’s actions and the failure of this Administration to respond. 

No one can read this and have trouble understanding why NATO, our European allies, 
our Asian allies, and many others are concerned. If President Obama won’t state what we all 
know - Russia is violating the INF treaty - what are the odds he will defend our allies from these 
new military threats? 

I am waiting for the President to show some leadership. He has promised bold action: 

• President Obama stated in Prague in April 2009 that “Rules must be binding. 

Violations must be punished. Words must mean something,” 
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• President Obama’s Nuclear Posture Review of 2010 stated, “it is not enough to detect 
non-compliance; violators must know that they will face consequences when they are 
caught.” 

• The Obama Administration’s July 2010 Verifiability Assessment released by the 
Department of State on the New START treaty stated: “The costs and risks of 
Russian cheating or breakout, on the other hand, would likely be very significanf’ and 
the “financial and international political costs of such an action.” 

So where’s the promised action? 

Our allies are wondering. 

No doubt Putin is wondering if he’ll get away scot-free with this too. 

This hearing today is intended to equip this subcommittee with the information it needs to 
make sure - with or without the President - that Putin is held accountable for his violations of 
this treaty. 

This subcommittee does not believe in “leading from behind” or when it comes to the 
national security of the United States that it’s enough to aim for “hitting singles and doubles”. 

These are serious times, and they call for serious people. 

With that, 1 offer my colleague, the gentleman from Tennessee, with the lousy taste in 
college football teams, the floor to offer any remarks he wishes to make. 
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July 17,2014 


Chairman Rogers, Ranking Member Cooper, Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the issue of Russian compliance with the 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty of 1987. 

There is, of course, nothing I can tell you about the underlying facts that you don’t 
already know. 1 am not privy to classified information about the Russian missile tests that, 
according to the State Department, have given rise to “concerns about Russian compliance with 
the INF Treaty”, so my knowledge is limited to what has appeared in the New York Times and 
other press reports on the subject. But hopefully I can help you interpret what you know, and 
suggest some conclusions that should be drawn by you and the Obama Administration. 

The INF Treaty 

I will begin by making some obsert'ations about the INF Treaty itself. The treaty was a 
product of the Cold War, and was in many ways a vindication of President Reagan’s policy of 
promoting “peace through strength”. He had to overcome fierce opposition not only from the 
Soviets, but also from peace activists in Europe and here in the United States, in order to lay the 
groundwork for conclusion of the treaty. 

By verifiably forbidding either the United States or the Soviet Union to possess ground- 
launched missiles with maximum ranges between 500 and 5500 kilometers, the INF treaty 
contributed to security in the European theater, and was profoundly reassuring to the populations 
of some of our key NATO allies. Today it continues to be more important to the security of our 
allies in Europe and Asia than to us, for the simple reason that gi'ound-launched missiles of this 
range cannot reach America from Russia (except for Alaska). 

Whether the INF treaty can survive over the long term, however, is open to question. In a 
world where increasing numbers of countries are building and deploying INF-range missiles, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to explain why just the United States and four successor states to 
the Soviet Union (including Russia) should be forbidden to possess these kinds of missiles, when 
every other country in the world is allowed to have them. One of my co-panelists today, Mr. 
Thomas, has written about why it would be in the U.S. national interest to be able to deploy 
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conventionally-armed missiles of INF range. 1 am sure he will elaborate on that point in his 
testimony. 

The Russians feel even more strongly about this than Mr. Thomas. As early as 2005, 
Russian Defense Minister Sergei Ivanov raised with Secretary' of Defense Donald Rumsfeld the 
possibility of Russian withdrawal from the treaty. President Putin has since complained publicly 
about the unfairness of the treaty to Russia, and I know from my own conversations with Russian 
officials during my time in government that they would like to get out from under it. The reason 
is very' simple: Russia is within striking distance of a number of countries that today deploy INF- 
range missiles, including China, Iran, North Korea and Pakistan, yet Russia is forbidden by the 
treaty to match the missile deployments of these countries. 

One of the ironies of this complaint is that missile technology proliferation from Russia 
contributed significantly to the missile programs of Iran and North Korea, and North Korea in 
turn has contributed to Pakistan’s missile program. So in fact Russia is complaining about a 
problem that is, to a significant extent, of its own making. 

Nevertheless, in evaluating Russia’s actions and our possible responses, we have to 
recognize that Russia’s commitment to the INF Treaty is paper-thin, and they would welcome a 
U.S. decision to terminate the treaty, I believe this helps explain why they have taken such a 
cavalier attitude toward compliance with the treaty. This recognition should also inform our 
response to Russia’s violations, as it w'ould be a mistake to react in w'ays that will be seen by 
them as a reward rather than as a punishment. 

Russia as an Arms Control Partner 

Russia’s attitude toward the INF Treaty is symptomatic of a larger truth: Russia is not 
the arms control partner that the Obama Administration wants it to be. In his Prague speech in 
2009, President Obama spelled out his dream of achieving “a world without nuclear weapons.” 

If it was not evident to President Obama in 2009, it should be evident today that Russia does not 
share this dream. 

Russia today perceives itself to be surrounded by unfriendly neighbors — China to the 
East, NATO to the West, and unstable Muslim countries to the South — and does not believe it 
can rely on its conventional military forces to handle all these threats. Nuclear weapons 
therefore remain central to Russian defense planning, and they have no intention of giving them 
up. Indeed, as one Russian official told me some years ago “Nuclear weapons are more 
important to our security now than ever before,” 

There is nothing about the Obama Admini.stration’s principal arms control 
achievement — the New START Treaty — that contradicts my contention about Russia’s 
fundamental attitude toward arms control. That treaty mandated no meaningful Russian nuclear 
reductions, but rather amounted to a unilateral U.S. undertaking to legally bind itself to reduce 
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U.S. nuclear forces to the Russian level. The Obama Administration intended this to be an 
attractive offer to the Russians, but rather than immediately accepting it, they chose instead to try 
to extort from the United States additional limitations on missile defenses and conventional 
prompt global strike capabilities. 

This should have been an eye-opening experience to the Obama Administration, but the 
Administration was undeterred. Just last year. President Obama called for a further 1/3 reduction 
in strategic nuclear forces below the New START level, and he dispatched his National Security 
Advisor to Moscow to try to interest them in negotiating a new round of nuclear reductions. 
Needless to say, the Russians were not interested. 

President Obama could yet seek to implement these proposed reductions unilaterally. 

The Russians no doubt hope that he will. If nothing else, Russian actions in Crimea, combined 
with their violations of the INF Treaty, should provide occasion for the Obama Administration to 
once and for all slam shut the door to unilateral nuclear reductions. 

After Detection — What? 

The title of today’s hearing echoes Fred Ikle’s seminal 1961 article on enforcement of 
arms control treaties. He famously observed that: 

detecting violations is not enough. What counts are the political and military 

consequences of a violation once it has been detected, since these alone will determine 

whether or not the violator stands to gain in the end. 

President Obama apparently agrees in principle with Ikle, insisting in his Prague speech 
that “Rules must be binding. Violations must be punished. Words must mean something.” 

However, there is little about Russia’s violations of the INF Treaty that suggests 
President Obama’s words are being taken seriously. Uy all accounts, the violations at issue were 
intentional rather than accidental. And if Russia is intentionally testing missiles prohibited by 
the treaty, that has to be seen as a serious violation. 

Further, according to the New York Times, Administration officials were persuaded that 
there was a compliance concern by the end of 20 1 1 . 1 have seen letters signed by a number of 
members of Congress suggesting that they believe the Administration knew Russia was violating 
the treaty substantially earlier than that. 

Even if the New York Times date is the correct one, the Administration waited more than 
two years before briefing our NATO Allies — who have far more at stake when it comes to this 
treaty than do we — about Russia’s actions. And the Administration has yet to address the matter 
in any of its arms control compliance reports to Congress, which are required to be submitted 
annually, notwithstanding that such reports have been submitted each year since 2010. 
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The Administration says of its concerns that “[w]e have raised them with Russia and are 
pressing for clear answers in an effort to resolve our concerns.” But from the outside it appears 
that this issue is being driven more by congressional indignation over the violations than 
anything else. 

I have already indicated that I do not believe the appropriate remedy in this case is for the 
United States to withdraw from the treaty. Rather, since Russia so clearly wants out, we should 
make sure that they alone pay the political and diplomatic price of terminating the treaty. But it 
is also clear that we cannot and should not ignore the violations. Contraiy to what some might 
believe, doing so will not advance the interests of arms control, but rather will serve only to 
tempt the Russians to believe that they can successftilly cut corners on other amis control 
agreements. 

So how should the United States respond? I suggest the following: 

• The Obama Administration needs to start worrying less about its arms control agenda and 
more about the security implications of Russia’s reported INF violations. It should speak 
out plainly on the subject, both in public and through diplomatic channels. It should 
urgently convene a meeting of the Special Verification Commission, the implementation 
body established under the INF Treaty, to press its compliance concerns. Inexplicably, 
that body has not met since 2007. Most importantly, the Administration needs to stop 
leaving the impression that it is acting reluctantly and only because Congress is forcing 
its hand, 

• The Administration must also absorb the lesson that Russia is not on board with their 
dream of a nuclear-free world. Russian nuclear weapons are going to be with us for the 
foreseeable future, and therefore America will continue to need a robust and reliable 
nuclear force of its own. There is a long list of nuclear modernization requirements that 
the Administration has delayed, ranging from replacement of our ballistic missile 
submarines to warhead life extension programs and critical infrastructure at our national 
labs. These delays must end so that Russia understands that they will not gain through 
obsolescence what they are refusing to negotiate at the bargaining table. 

• The United States needs to begin planning for a post-INF world. This treaty is unlikely 
to be with us for the long-term, because Russia wants out, and evidently is taking 
concrete steps in anticipation of getting out. We need to make sure that when that day 
comes, we and our allies do not find ourselves at a disadvantage because Russia is 
deploying previously prohibited missiles. 

o In a post-INF world, Russia will be able to target INF-range missiles (which it 
evidently is now testing) on our allies in Europe and Asia. We need to work with 
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our allies to begin planning the deployment of missile defense capabilities 
sufficient to meet this threat. The existing European Phased Adaptive Approach 
(EPAA), for example, should be revisited. The EPAA was designed with the 
much more limited threat from Iran in mind. More robust capabilities will be 
needed to defend our European allies against Russian INF-range missiles should 
they be deployed. Similar missile defense planning needs to begin with our allies 
in Asia as well. 

o The United States needs to consider what INF-range capabilities it can usefully 
deploy in a post-INF world. In this regard, the recent report prepared by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the U.S. Strategic Command on “Conventional Prompt Global 
Strike Options if Exempt from the Restrictions of the INF Treaty” identifies four 
options that should be explored; 

■ Modifications to existing short range or tactical weapons systems to 
extend range; 

• Forward-based, ground-launched cruise missiles; 

• Forward-based, ground-launched intermediate range ballistic missiles; and 

■ Forward-based, ground-launched intermediate range missiles with 
trajectory shaping vehicles. 

Consistent with this report, these four conventional prompt global strike options 
should be evaluated, as well as other possible INF-range missile capabilities. 

I believe these recommendations are consistent with Fred Ikle’s analysis in his 1961 
article. He observed that in responding to arms control violations, “Political sanctions are likely 
to be less effective than an increased defense effort.” 

For these reasons, I commend you for beginning a discussion about these issues, and 1 
look forward to responding to your questions. 
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STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON STRATEGIC FORCES ON THE FUTURE OF THE INF TREATY 

By Jim Thomas 

Vice President and Director of Studies 
Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments 

Chairman Rogers, Ranking Member Cooper, and distinguished Members of the Strategic 
Forces Sub-Committee, thank you for inviting me to testify on the status and outlook for 
the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty. I appreciate the Subcommittee’s 
concerns about suspected treaty violations by the Russian Federation, as well as its 
concerns about the constraints the treaty imposes on the United States. As is well known 
to Subcommittee Members, the INF Treaty prohibits the United States and Russia from 
testing or fielding ground-launched ballistic and cruise missiles with ranges between 500- 
5,500 kilometers (km). At the same time, a number of other countries are building up 
sizable arsenals of these types of missiles. After more than 25 years, it is an appropriate 
time to take stock of the INF Treaty and assess its continuing relevance in a world where 
Russian compliance is in question, Iran and North Korea continue to pursue nuclear 
weapons and long-range missile delivery means, and China is actively exploiting an 
intermediate-range missile gap. As the era of Euro-centric, bilateral arms control draws to 
a close it will need to be replaced by increasingly multi-lateral and Asia-centric security 
approaches consistent with the broader strategic aim of rebalancing to the Asia-Pacific 
region. The Administration and the Congress should work together to craft a new agenda 
that reflects these imperatives. In my testimony, I will assess the current situation and its 
implications for the United States. I will then recommend a new “dual-track” approach 
the United States might undertake to extend the viability of the INF regime while hedging 
against its demise. 


Current Situation 

Over the past several years there have been indications that Russia is circumventing 
and/or violating the INF Treaty.' Russia has an intercontinental-range ballistic missile 
(ICBM) that has been tested at ranges that would fall into the category of an 
Intermediate-Range Ballistic Missile (IRBM). While the fact that it has also been tested 
at greater than 5,500 km ensures that it is not captured by the INF Treaty, tests at sub- 
5,500 km ranges suggest that it might be intended to fill the role of an IRBM. There are 


' Michael R. Gordon, "U.S. Says Russia Tested Missile, Despite Treaty,” The New York Times, January 29, 
201 4, p. i ; and Mark Schneider, “Reports of Russian Violations of the INF Treaty,” National Institute for 
Public Policy, National Institute Information Series, No. 340, June 2012. 
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aiso reports that Russia has tested a ground-launched cruise missile (OLCM) with a range 
of more than 500 km. If true, it would be a clear violation of the treaty. 

These reports indicate that Russia may be engaged in arms control “salami-slicing”; 
slowly undermining the INF Treaty through ambiguous infractions rather than exiting the 
treaty through overt abrogation. If successful, this strategy could allow it to field 
prohibited weapons while avoiding blame for revoking the treaty. Moreover, Moscow 
may not fear the consequences of a “soft exit.” It may assess that the Obama 
administration has little appetite for confrontation given its broader arms reduction 
objectives and little military incentive to leave the treaty itself (because it has not 
engaged in any serious research and development with respect to ground-based missile 
forces). 

If Russia pursues a soft exit strategy, what might be the politico-military benefits of new 
ground-launched missile capabilities? In the past, Russian militaiy' commanders have 
publicly stated the need for missiles with sufficient range to attack U.S. forward-based 
ballistic missile defense systems, which are currently being deployed to Poland and 
Romania as part of the European Phased Adaptive Approach. Suppressing these defenses 
could also undermine the confidence of NATO frontline states in U.S. security 
guarantees, weakening ties between Washington and the Alliance’s newest members. In 
that sense, it would represent a continuation of Russian wedge-driving between the 
United States and frontline Central European allies that has been apparent since the first 
announcement of missile defense deployments in January 2007. 

Although Russian violations of the INF Treaty would have far-reaching implications for 
U.S. allies in Europe, they would also affect the strategic calculations of rivals such as 
China.^ Indeed, China should figure far more prominently in discussions about the future 
of the treaty. Without the large-scale missile buildup by the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA), dealing with any Russian violation would be a more straightforward, bilateral 
affair. But China’s continued augmentation of its ballistic and cruise missile arsenals is 
the backdrop to a U.S. -Russian bilateral arms control agenda that is increasingly 
outdated. 

Highly precise, conventionally armed ground-launched ballistic and cruise missiles have 
become a major pillar of China’s counter-intervention strategy to deny rival naval forces 
freedom of maneuver within the first two island chains, and to prevent opposing air 
forces from basing in the Western Pacific. China has also demonstrated its ability to use 
missiles against satellites on orbit, which are critical for both military and commercial 
surveillance, communications, and navigation. The PLA Second Artillery Corps began 
work on its first intermediate ballistic missile program around the same time that the 
United States and Soviet Union signed the INF Treaty, and its DF-21 medium-range 
ballistic missile (MRBM) bears remarkable similarities to the U.S. Pershing 11, which 
was banned under the INF Treaty.^ Unlike Russian missiles that appear to violate or 
circumvent the INF Treaty and would be consistent with an offensive concept of 
suppressing enemy missile defenses, Chinese conventional theater missile forces would 
likely play a role early in a war, conducting offensive counter-air (airfield attack) and 


’ Steven Pifer, 'The Moscow Missile Mystery: Is Russia Actually Violating the INF Treaty?” at 
www.brookings.edii/iesearch/opinions/2014/0l/31-moscow-raissile-mystei'y-russia-vio1atlng-mf-piler. 

■’ Mark Stokes, China 's Evolving Conventional Strategic Strike Optiotu Project 2049 1 nstilute, September 1 4, 
2009. p. 9. 
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suppression of enemy air defenses, opening the door to subsequent larger volume strikes 
conducted by strike aircraft. 

Beyond China, a number of other countries have amassed small but growing inventories 
of ballistic and cruise missiles that would be proscribed if these nations were signatories 
to the INF Treaty. North Korea and Iran, for instance, both have missile programs that 
could provide them with the ability to hold enemy' population centers at risk — especially 
if their missiles are mated with nuclear warheads or other weapons of mass destruction. 


Implications for the United States 

For a variety of reasons, the United States is operating at a major disadvantage by not 
fielding its own ground-launched intermediate-range missile forces. First, ground- 
launched missiles have the potential to hold at risk a wide range of targets, including 
fixed targets located inside heavily defended airspace, as well as time-sensitive targets 
like missile launchers that can quickly alter their position. Today, however, the United 
States relies on a small number of stealthy B-2 bombers and cruise missile-armed 
nuclear-powered submarines to conduct conventional strike operations against such 
targets in highly contested environments.*' Second, theater missiles represent an attractive 
tool for imposing costs on rivals, as the United States has learned the hard way. While 
missiles themselves are relatively cheap, the capabilities needed to counter them on the 
ground, intercept them in the air, or enable targets to withstand attacks are all far more 
expensive. Moreover, because they can hold at risk surface naval forces and large 
facilities like air bases, missile forces can devalue major investments in otherwise 
valuable assets. 


Looking ahead, it clearly does not serve U.S. interests for Moscow to engage in a 
unilateral “soft exit” ft'om the INF Treaty while Washington remains a party to the treaty 
in good standing. Therefore, the United States must ensure robust monitoring, 
verification, and compliance with the treaty as long as it remains in force. It should 
demand that Russia fully disclose information in a timely fashion about missile programs 
suspected of violating or circumventing the treaty. Evidence of Russian non-compliance 
should be reported to Congress promptly, and should also be taken into account when 
considering any future bilateral arms control initiatives. Finally, the United States should 
make clear that unless Russia quickly and verifiably demonstrates full compliance, it is 
Moscow that will assume responsibility for the treaty’s demise. 


A 21®' Century Dual-Track Approach 

Beyond the bilateral issue of Russian compliance, the United States should consider 
undertaking a new “dual-track” approach to extend the viability of the treaty over time, 
expand its coverage to a wider range of countries, and/or adjust some of its restrictions to 
address contemporary' and anticipated security challenges. 


’ Evan Braden Montgomery, "China's Missile Forces Are Growing: is It Time to Scrap the INF Treaty'?" The 
National Interest, .luly 2. 2014 available at hltp://nationaimterest.org,Teature/chinas~missiie-forces-are- 
growing-it-time-modify-the-inf- 1079 l?page=show. 
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It is worth recalling that the INF Treaty was itself the result of a strategy adopted by the 
United States and NATO in the late 1970s that called for negotiated reductions in 
intermediate-range nuclear forces and the deployment of such forces at the same time. 
Both elements were necessary to the strategy. The disarmament goal was crucial for 
persuading European allies to allow new missiles on their territory, while the deployment 
of these weapons helped convince the Soviet Union to negotiate a total ban on them. A 
latter-day “dual-track” approach — one that would update the treaty framework while 
hedging against the possibility that negotiations may fail — might include the following 
elements: 

1. Multi-Lateralization . The United States should seek to multi-lateralize the restrictions 
of the treaty to eliminate or place substantial limits on other states’ intermediate-range 
missiles.^ Some might argue that non-signatory states — especially those that already 
possess intermediate-range missiles — will never join the treaty, as they would lose the 
military advantages they have accrued outside its framework. Indeed, the United States 
and Russia attempted to “globalize” the treaty in 2007-2008 with no takers.* But missile- 
armed states might have greater incentives in the years ahead to accept some limits on 
their own forces, especially if they assess a credible possibility that the United States and 
Russia might amend or quit INF themselves. This threat might be particularly salient for 
China. With the treaty no longer in force, the United States would be able to deploy 
forward-based, ground-launched systems capable of ranging its territory — as would 
Russia. 

Efforts to multi-lateralize the treaty should entail publicizing how existing intermediate- 
range missile capabilities undermine crisis stability, especially in the absence of any 
symmetrical countermeasures.^ Allied consultations will also be critical. Because U.S. 
allies and partners are most at risk from the missile forces China, North Korea and Iran, 
they have the greatest interest in seeing the treaty universalized. The United States should 
enlist its allies and partners to apply greater pressure on states possessing missile forces 
proscribed by the INF treaty, to include signaling their willingness to host forward-based 
U.S. missile forces if no progress can be made toward multi -lateralization. Pursuing such 
a strategy would exploit one of the greatest asymmetric forms of leverage the United 
States possesses: the strength of its alliances. While multi-lateralization efforts may 
ultimately fail, they would still be important in terms of setting the naiTative and building 
allied support for any future military measures that the United States might explore. 

2. Amendment . If multi-lateralization is not achievable, then the United States might 
choose to negotiate with Russia to amend the treaty in order to redress the theater missile 
threats posed to U.S. forces and allies in key regions around the world.* A potential step 
the United States and Russia might explore would be to relax limitations on missile 
forces outside an area roughly defined as 30° West to 60° East longitude and 30° North to 
0° North latitude. An amendment would permit deployment of forward-based, ground- 


■ Mark Stokes and Dan Btumenihal. "Can a Treatv’ Contain China’s Missiles?” Washington Post, .lanuary 2, 
20H,p, A15. 

Stephen J. Blank, "Russia and Anns Control: Are There Opportunities for the Obama Administration?” 
Army War College Strategic Studies institute, March 2009, p. 53 available at 
www.strategtcstudiesinstitute.army.mil. 

’’ Steven Pifer, "Don’t Scrap the INF Treaty.” Brookings Insfitirtion, available at 
www.brookings.edu/research/opinionsy2014/06./09-dont-scrap-inf'-nuclear-weapons-treaty-piter. 

^ This proposal builds on one by Evan Braden Montgomery, "China’s Missile Forces Are Grow ing: Is It 
Time to Scrap the INF Treatv ?” Ths National Interest. 
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launched systems (eonventiona) weapons delivery only) outside that geographic area with 
ranges between 500-2,000 km, which would confer sufficient targeting range to address 
the most pressing threats, while maintaining prohibitions on ground-launched 
intermediate-range systems between 2000-5,500 km. 

Such an amendment would allay concerns of European allies by extending prohibitions 
against Russian missile forces west of the Urals, while reassuring Russia by limiting any 
future American conventional missile deployments in Asia or the Middle East to ranges 
that would not threaten Moscow. If the treaty ceased to be in force and Russia began 
deploying treaty-proscribed missile forces west of the Urals, Central European states 
would likely request in-kind deployments by the United States to enhance the credibility 
of American extended deterrence. 

There would likely be fewer qualms about such an amendment on the part of Middle 
Eastern partners, some of which might welcome forward-based missile deployments to 
offset Iran’s growing inventory of missiles capable of reaching its neighbors. For 
instance, some of the Gulf Cooperation Council states might be open to hosting U.S. deep 
strike ground-based missile forces, especially if Iran continues to pursue a nuclear 
weapons capability and expand its own missile forces. 

Deployments in Asia would be more controversial. On the one hand, such deployments 
would offset some of the ground -launched ballistic and cruise missile systems already 
deployed by China and North Korea, .lapan might be interested in U.S. deployments of 
forward-based IRBMs and GLCMs, which could provide in-theater conventional 
response capabilities in the event of an attack on its territory. Similarly, the Republic of 
Korea (ROK) might welcome the deployment of an extended-range version of the MQM- 
164 Army Tactical Missile System (ATACMS) batteries with terminally guided “smart” 
sub-munitions, which could play a counter-battery role against North Korean road-mobile 
missiles and launchers. In both cases, forward-based missile forces would not only 
deepen reassurance, they would also enhance deterrence by dramatically raising the costs 
of aggression against key allies and reducing an aggressor's probability of success. On 
the other hand, allies in northeast Asia would have to weigh these potential benefits 
against possible drawbacks, including a decision by Moscow to deploy IRBMs to its far 
eastern territory. Nevertheless, while Russian missiles could certainly threaten the ROK 
and Japan, they would pose a far greater long-term challenge to China. 

Similarly, some might argue that pursuing an amendment to the INF Treaty might prompt 
China to step up its own deployments of intermediate-range missiles. Yet this would only 
trigger a multilateral arms race. Moreover, because missile forces can be easily 
redeployed, an accelerated missile buildup directed against the United States and Russia 
would also threaten China’s other neighbors — including nations that have their own 
missile capabilities (such as India), nations that might pursue their own missile forces 
(South Korea and Vietnam), and nations that might host U.S. missiles (Japan and the 
Philippines).’ 

3. Withdrawal . If the United States is unable to ensure Russia’s compliance, or is 
subsequently unable to multi-lateralize or amend the treaty, it w'ould have little choice but 
to scuttle INF — either with Russia or unilaterally. Paradoxically, though, American 


Montgomery'. “China’s Missile Forces Are Growing: Is It Time to Scrap the INF Treaty?’’ 
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willingness to entertain and prepare for the possibility of withdrawal may increase U.S. 
bargaining leverage in negotiating multi-lateralization or amendment. 

4. Military Measures . To backstop diplomatic efforts and ensure the United States can 
negotiate from a position of strength on Russian compliance, multi-lateralization, and/or 
amendment of the treaty — while hedging against the failure of these diplomatic efforts — 
the United States will need to create military “breakout” options. Such options should 
make credible the prospect of swift U.S. — and potentially allied — deployments of 
conventionally-armed, forward-based intermediate-range missile forces. If the political 
decision were taken to withdraw from or amend the treaty, it would likely take several 
years to deploy INF -proscribed systems. The United States should, therefore, begin 
taking steps now to reduce the decision-to-deployment cycle, with an eye to reinforcing 
its negotiating leverage to maintain the viability of the INF regime or reducing its 
window of vulnerability if a political decision is taken to withdraw. 

The Department of Defense should undertake studies to examine how existing 
capabilities could be modified for new roles. It should assess the feasibility of employing 
a sea-launched missile for land-attack at ranges beyond 500 km, as well as the feasibility 
and cost to extend the range of MOM- 164 ATACMS (which, if mated with sub- 
munitions, could execute a wide range of missions, including as a counter-battery system 
against enemy missile launch sites). A complementary step might be to evaluate the 
tradeoffs and relative costs of restarting production of Pershing il IRBMs as opposed to 
adapting existing missile systems or starting a completely new IRBM development 
program. Additionally, the Department of Defense should investigate development of a 
road-mobile, land-based variant of the US Navy’s Mark-41 or Mark-57 Vertical Launch 
System (VLS) and evaluate tradeoffs between adopting a common launch system across 
the Services versus modifying the Army’s existing M-270 Multiple Launch Rocket 
System or developing a new road-mobile transport-erector launcher (TEL) for IRBMs or 
GLCMs. 

At the same time, the Department of Defense should provide key allies with additional 
information about suspected Russian treaty violations and efforts to circumvent the INF 
Treaty, as well as information about other countries’ 500-5,500 km missile systems. 
Armed with such information, allies and partners in Europe, the Middle East, and Asia 
should be expected to increase pressure on Russia diplomatically to ensure its full 
compliance with the existing INF Treaty and on other missile-armed states to either join 
the INF Treaty or accept binding and verifiable limitations of their missile forces. The 
United States should also seek to explore the willingness of allies and partners to host 
forward-based U.S. intermediate-range missile forces on their territory if the treaty is 
amended or terminated. In some cases, allies could contribute to the development and 
production of missile systems (thereby defraying costs), field their own missile forces, or 
join U.S. forces in combined deep strike ground units. Importantly, allied testing, 
production and fielding of IRBM and GLCM systems could occur without violating the 
INF Treaty. 

The U.S. Army should seize the opportunity to leverage a small portion of its rocket 
artillery to demonstrate the role of land-based missile forces to hold at risk hostile air and 
naval forces, while also expanding the nation’s options for long-range strike. Toward 


Jim Thomas, ‘'Why the U.S. Army Needs Foreign Ajfairs. May/June 2013 available at 
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this end, it could create a deep strike battalion deployed on barges to field a small sea- 
launched intermediate-range missile force for experimentation and concept development 
that could later be adapted and brought ashore if the United States amended, or withdrew 
from, the INF Treaty. 

The defense industry should be encouraged to conduct studies assessing the costs, 
technical risk, and timelines associated with various forward-based ground-launched 
conventional deep strike alternatives. 

The United States should also increase exploratory research into future IRBMs with 
trajectory shaping veliicles (TSVs) capable of maneuvering upon re-entry back into the 
atmosphere to evade sophisticated missile defenses." TSVs may represent the next step 
in the evolution of long-range precision-guided strike, and the United States may be able 
to leverage research undertaken to develop boost-glide systems to establish a formidable 
technical advantage relative to its competitors. Similarly, the United States has a 
substantial advantage in ballistic missile defense (BMD) research. Data from various 
BMD programs could be used to develop new classes of missiles and warheads to 
penetrate the most sophisticated defense networks. 

Ultimately, if the United States rules out new forward-based, ground-launched missile 
capabilities, it will need to place even greater emphasis on its air- and sea-based strike 
capabilities. In that case, it may need to consider expanding the projected size of its land- 
and sea-based penetrating surveillance and strike forces (next generation bombers and 
carrier-based unmanned strike systems). It should also quickly investigate the viability of 
using current systems in the U.S. arsenal in unconventional ways to compensate for the 
absence of forward-based, ground-launched missile strike capabilities. The U.S. Navy 
might also consider acquiring undersea Towed Payload Modules to compensate for the 
sharp decrease in conventional land-attack missile capabilities that will result from the 
planned retirement of its four Ohio-Class Guided Missile Submarines (SSGNs) by the 
end of the next decade. 


Conclusion 

Suspected Russian violations of the INF Treaty come at a time of great strategic 
uncertainty for the United States globally. While compliance issues must be swiftly 
addressed, the United States should also widen the aperture for evaluating the INF Treaty 
to ensure that it serves its broader, global interests and security commitments. A treaty 
that bars two countries from pursuing certain militarily desirable classes of missiles, 
while providing no protection against other states-some of which pose threats towards 
the United States and its allies-doing the same, must be constantly re-evaluated to 
determine the tipping point when the costs of arms control overtake the benefits. That day 
is quickly approaching. Now is the time to begin contemplating a world beyond the INF 
Treaty and taking appropriate precautionary steps. Paradoxically, doing so may offer the 
best course to preserving the viability of the treaty farther into the future. 


"us Department of Defense, Report on Conventional Prompt Global Strike Options if Exempt from the 
Restrictions of the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty, September 2013. 

Elbridge Colby, 'The Real Trouble with Russia," Foreign Ajffairs, April 7, 2014 available at 
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1 

The INF Treaty, Russian Compliance 
and the U.S. Policy Response 


Introduction 

Mr, Chairman, Representative Cooper, distinguished members of the Committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to appear today to testify on Russian compliance with the 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty and how the United States should respon 
if it is determined that Russia has violated the treaty. 

The 1987 INF Treaty is a landmark arms control agreement, which banned an entire class 
of U.S. and Soviet land-based ballistic and cruise missiles. It enhanced U.S. security by 
prohibiting Soviet missiles, particularly the multiple-warhead SS-20, which threatened U.S 
allies in Europe and Asia, while banning the U.S. Pershing II and ground-launched cruise 
missiles that Moscow feared. 

Recently, questions have arisen about Russia — a successor state to the Soviet Union — and 
its compliance with the treaty. Assertions that the RS-26 ballistic missile violates the treat 
appear to have no basis. The reported R-500 cruise missile appears to be of more serious 
concern, but there is little hard information in open sources about it, 

A Russian violation of the INF Treaty would be a serious matter and should be treated as 
such, as should any treaty violation. If Russia is producing, testing and/or deploying new 
INF missiles, such weapons would — depending on range and deployment location — pose j 
threat to U.S. allies in Europe and Asia, as well as other states, such as China. They woulc 
also threaten U.S. forward-deployed forces. Unless deployed in northeastern Russia, such 
missiles would not have the range to threaten the United States. 

Maintaining the INF Treaty remains in the interest of the United States. America’s allies 
greatly value the agreement. If the U.S. government were to conclude that Russia has 
violated the treaty, it should press Russia to end the violation and come back into full 
compliance. In addition to raising this issue with Moscow in senior diplomatic and treaty 
channels, Washington should brief Russia’s neighbors, both in Europe and Asia, on what 
it knows about the violation. U.S. officials should encourage countries that would be in 
range of Russian missiles to make their concerns known directly to Moscow. 

If Russia has violated the INF Treaty, the United States should continue to observe the 
treaty’s terms, at least for the near term. U.S. withdrawal from the treaty would free 
Russia from any legal obligation to observe the treaty’s limits, and would bring no 
apparent advantage for the United States. 

While continuing to observe a treaty that another party is violating may seem counter- 
intuitive, this is what the Reagan administration did during the 1 980s following the 
discovery of the Krasnoyarsk large phased-array radar, a violation of the 1972 Anti- 
Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty. The Reagan administration pressed the Soviets on the 
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violation, but continued to observe the ABM treaty and simultaneously negotiated new 
arms control agreements, including the INF Treaty. In 1990, the Soviets agreed to 
dismantle the Krasnoyarsk radar. 

The INF Treaty 

President Ronald Reagan and General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev signed the 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty in December 1987. The negotiations, which 
began in 1981, proved an arduous process. The Soviets walked out of the talks in 
November 1983, following the arrival in Europe of U.S. INF missiles — the Pershing II 
ballistic missile and the ground-launched cruise missile (GLCM). 

Negotiations resumed in 1985. Moscow first sought an agreement that would ban U.S. 
INF missiles from Europe while allowing Soviet missiles to remain. The Soviets later 
proposed an agreement that would ban INF missiles from Europe but allow their 
deployment elsewhere. The U.S. government sought global limits; given the mobility 
and range of Soviet INF missiles such as the triple-warhead SS-20, those missiles could 
threaten Europe even from east of the Urals, and could be moved west. Washington was 
also sensitive to the concerns of U.S. allies in Asia, such as Japan and South Korea, who 
did not want the agreement to afford them lesser protection than Europe. 

In the end, the Soviets agreed to the U.S. “zero-zero” proposal to eliminate all U.S. and 
Soviet INF missiles. Two factors appear to account for this. First, the Soviet military 
had great concerns about U .S. INF missiles in Europe, particularly the Pershing II. 
Second, Mr. Gorbachev concluded that the Soviet Union could not afford nuclear overkill 
when it resulted in a greater nuclear threat to the Soviet Union, especially at a time when 
the Soviet economy was under significant stress. 

The INF Treaty required that the United States and Soviet Union each eliminate all of 
their land-based ballistic and cruise missiles with ranges between 500 and 5500 
kilometers (300-3400 miles). ' The treaty makes no distinction between nuclear- and 
conventionally-armed missiles. All U.S. and Soviet land-based missiles of INF range 
were banned, as was the production, testing and deployment of new INF missiles. The 
treaty contained provisions for data exchanges and what were the most intrusive 
verification measures of any nuclear arms agreement, including on-site inspections. 

The INF Treaty entered into force in June 1988. It required that all INF missiles and 
launchers, and certain associated equipment, be eliminated within three years. The treaty 
resulted in the etiraination of 846 American GLCM, Pershing II and Pershing I missiles, 
and 1 846 Soviet SS-20, SS-4, SS-5, SS-1 2, SS-23 and SSC-X-4 missiles, along with their 
launchers and associated equipment. The eliminations were accomplished by June 1991 . 


The treaty distinguishes between “intermediate-range” missiles, with ranges of 1 000-5500 kilometers, 
and “shorter-range" missiles, with ranges of 500-1000 kilometers. The treaty bans both classes of missiles. 
The term “intermediate-range” is often used to describe both classes of missiles, spanning the range of 500- 
5500 kilometers, and is used in that meaning for the rest of this statement. 
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The treaty is of indefinite duration. When the Soviet Union collapsed in December 1991, 
six successor states to the USSR — Russia plus Belarus, Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, 
Ukraine and Uzbekistan — had INF facilities on their territory. The six states agreed to 
assume the Soviet Union’s fNF Treaty obligations. 

Russia, Kazakhstan, Belarus and Ukraine furthermore agreed to participate in the Special 
Verification Commission — the implementation body established by the INF Treaty — and 
signed a memorandum formalizing that arrangement. Among other things, those four 
states then agreed among themselves on issues such as how to divide up the inspections 
of U.S. INF facilities (the treaty permitted inspections of facilities and former facilities 
for !3 years after entry into force, i.e., until 2001). Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan each 
had only a single eliminated INF facility and chose not to participate in the Special 
Verification Commission or inspections. 

Russian Concerns about the Treaty 

Beginning in 2005, some Russian officials began to express concern that the INF Treaty 
banned only the United States and Russia (plus Belarus, Kazakhstan and Ukraine) from 
having INF missiles, while other countries were free to deploy them. They suggested that 
Russia should consider withdrawing from the treaty, in some cases pointing to the 2001 
U.S. decision to withdraw from the ABM Treaty (which it did in 2002). 

In 2005, Russian media reported that Defense Minister Sergei Ivanov had asked 
Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld about his views regarding Russia’s potential 
withdrawal from the INF Treaty. In 2006, Mr. Ivanov called the INF Treaty a relic of the 
Cold War. In February 2007, he asserted that Russia was much weaker because of the 
treaty, and shortly thereafter President Vladimir Putin proposed that the United States and 
Russia re-examine the treaty in light of other states’ development of intermediate-range 
missiles. In October 2007, Mr. Putin proposed that the INF Treaty become multilateral — 
a global ban on INF missiles. Later that month, at the UN General Assembly, U.S. and 
Russian officials jointly affirmed their adherence to the treaty and called on other states 
to eliminate their INF missiles. 

Russia has also tied INF Treaty compliance to other issues. In 2007, Chief of the General 
Staff Yuri Baluyevsky said that Russia’s decision regarding withdrawal from the treaty 
would depend on U.S. actions regarding missile defense in Europe. Recent Russian 
statements have been more moderate, with a focas on extending the treaty to other states. 
In May 2012, Chief of the General Staff Nikolai Makarov ruled out withdrawal. 

The issue of third-country INF missiles has clearly been a far greater concern for Russia 
than for the United States. The reason is straightforward. Ten countries deployed or 
were developing ballistic or cruise missiles with ranges between 500 and 5500 kilometers 
as of 2012: China, Egypt, India, Iran, Israel, North Korea, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, South 
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Korea and Syria.' None of these countries currently has an intermediate-range ballistic 
or cruise missile that could reach the United States. Many of these countries, however, 
possess or are developing intermediate-range missiles that can reach Russian territory. 

Questions about Russia’s Compliance with the INF Treaty 

Two charges have emerged publicly regarding Russia’s violations of the INF Treaty. 

One was related to the RS-26 ballistic missile, which has been test flown to ranges below 
and greater than 5500 kilometers. There is some specific information in open sources 
about this. In May 2012, Russia flew the missile from Plesetsk to Kura, a distance of 
5800 kilometers. Then, for two subsequent tests, Russia changed the weapon’s 
payload — outfitting it with multiple warheads — ^and flew it just 2000 kilometers.’ 

The claim of an INF Treaty violation focuses on the fact that Russia tested the RS-26 at 
ranges less than 5500 kilometers. But according to the 2010 New Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty (New START), as well as the 1991 START I Treaty, a land-based 
ballistic missile “with a range in excess of 5500 kilometers” is an intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM), which is a permitted missile that is limited by the New START 
Treaty. The INF Treaty bans land-based ballistic missiles with ranges “in excess of 500 
kilometers” but “not in excess of 5500 kilometers.” By these definitions, the RS-26 is a 
permitted ICBM, not a prohibited intermediate-range ballistic missile. 

Some have argued that the Russians tested the RS-26 to an ICBM range to ensure that it 
would be “legal,” while actually intending to aim it at targets at intermediate ranges. 
While that may be true, it would not constitute a treaty violation. 

The use of ICBMs at less than intercontinental ranges has always been possible. The INF 
Treaty required the Soviet Union to destroy more than 600 SS-20 intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles, capable of carrying 1800 nuclear warheads, which could have rapidly 
hit targets throughout Europe and Asia. When U.S. officials assessed how the Soviets, 
without the SS-20, would strike time-urgent targets, such as European airbases hosting 
U.S. nuclear weapons and dual-capable aircraft, they concluded that the Soviets would 
allocate some ICBMs to the mission, flying them at less than intercontinental range. The 
Reagan administration understood and fully accepted that possibility. 

Since the missi le has been tested to a range greater than 5500 kilometers, any deployed 
RS-26 ballistic missiles would count as deployed ICBMs and be limited under New 
START. Unless based in Russia’s northeastern region or on the Kola Peninsula, those 
missiles could not reach U.S. territory (and, even then, only a part of U.S. territory). Yet 
each deployed RS-26 missile and each deployed RS-26 warhead would count under New 


” Six other countries — Germany, Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, Slovakia and Bulgaria — had INF 
missiles (Pershing Is and SS-23s) but eliminated them, during the 1 5 years after the INF Treaty was signed, 
even though they were not parties to the treaty. 

^ Jeffrev Lewis, “An Intercontinental Ballistic Missile by any Other Name," Foreign Policv, April 25, 
2014, 

http;//www. foreignpoiicy.com/articles/2014/04/25/nuclear_semantics_russia_inf_treaty_missiles_icbm. 
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START’s limits of 700 deployed strategic missiles and bombers, and 1550 deployed 
strategic warheads, possibly displacing ICBMs and ICBM warheads that could target all 
of the United States. 

The alleged Russian cruise missile violation of the fNF Treaty appears to be a different 
story'. Unfortunately, open sources provide little hard information about the missile, its 
range or other characteristics other than that Russia may have tested an intermediate- 
range cruise missile, often referred to as the R-500. 

According to a New York Times article, on January 17, 2014, U.S. officials briefed their 
NATO counterparts on U.S. concerns that Russia, beginning in 2008, had conducted 
flight tests of a cruise missile (presumably the R-500) with a range that would make it 
subject to and prohibited under the INF Treaty. The story reported that U.S. officials had 
raised the missile tests with Russian officials but had not received a satisfactory response, 
though the Obama administration had not yet reached a determination about whether to 
declare the tests a violation of the treaty."* 

Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Nuclear and Strategic Policy Anita 
Friedt confirmed in April that the U.S. government was concerned about Russia’s 
compliance with the FNF Treaty and had raised the issue with Russia and NATO allies. 
Ms. Friedt did not offer details regarding the compliance concent.* 

Russian media has provided some reports on the development of the R-500, beginning as 
early as 2007. Some of these sources indicated that the flight range of the new missile 
could exceed 500 kilometers, which would appear to constitute a violation of the INF 
Treaty. Some more recent reports by Russian journalists and arms experts suggest that 
the R-500 might be able to fly as far as 3000 kilometers. 

1 do not have access to classified information regarding the R-500 cruise missile or the 
U.S. government’s particular compliance concern. I know from my time in government 
that the process of reaching compliance judgments is often difficult and time-consuming, 
particularly if there is incomplete information about the activity in question. 

The State Department is preparing its annual compliance report for Congress, which will 
presumably address the R-500 issue. The report could state that the R-500 cruise missile 
is a violation of the INF Treaty, or that the question is still under review. At this point in 
time, in the unclassified world, we do not know whether the U.S. government has 
rendered a judgment on this question. 

The following discussion is speculative, as it is based on an assumption that the U.S. 
government has concluded or will conclude that Russia has violated the INF Treaty by 


' Michael Gordon, “U.S. Says Russia Tested Missile, Despite Treaty,” The New York Times, January 29, 
2014. 

Testimony of Acting Assistant Secretaty of State Anita E. Friedt before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affair.s, April 29, 2014, http://docs,house.gov/meetitigs/FA/FA18/20140429/l02l63/I4HRG~l 13-FA18- 
Wstate-FriecitA-20 1 40429.PDF. 
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producing, testing or deploying the R-500 cruise missile. Absent concrete information 
about the missile or the U.S. government’s determination regarding a possible INF Treaty 
violation, any discussion of the U.S. policy response will invariably be hypothetical. 

The Importance of Treaty Compliance 

If Russia has violated the INF Treaty, that is a matter of serious concern on several levels. 

First, when signing and ratifying an arms control or other treaty, a state takes on legal 
commitments. As a general rule of international law, that state is obliged to adhere to 
those commitments. The U.S. government should treat any treaty violation as a serious 
concern in and of itself 

Second, Russia’s illegal seizure of Crimea violated Russia’s legal commitments under the 
United Nations Charter and its political commitments under the Helsinki Final Act and 
Budapest Memorandum on Security Assurances. If Russia has also violated the INF 
Treaty, that suggests a disturbing pattern of disregard for international agreements. That 
should concern other countries, including those who are party to the UN Charter and 
Helsinki Final Act as well as the United States. 

Third, a Russian violation of the INF Treaty would have security consequences. Those 
consequences would depend first on the nature of the violation — whether the missile has 
just been tested or whether it has also been deployed. The latter, of course, has more 
serious security consequences. Those consequences would also depend on questions 
such as the number, range and capabilities of the missile. As noted, there is little hard 
information in open sources regarding the R-500. That makes it difficult to assess the 
specific security consequences of Russia’s alleged activity. 

As a general proposition, deployed Russian intermediate-range missiles would pose a 
greater direct threat to U.S. allies in Europe and Asia than to the United States itself. 

That is because, unless deployed in the northeastern portion of Russia, those missiles 
could not reach U.S. territory. For example, when the Soviets deployed their SS-20 
missile, deployment sites were scattered from the western Soviet Union to Drovyanaya, 
located about 300 kilometers east of Lake Baikal in Siberia. The SS-20’s range (5000 
kilometers) put it at the high end of the 500-5500 kilometer range band. From its 
deployment sites, the only U.S. territory that SS-20s with a 5000-kilometer range could 
reach was part of Alaska. However, the SS-20s could hold at risk all of NATO Europe, 
Japan and South Korea, as well as China, much of South Asia, the Middle East and 
northern Africa. Of course, U.S. forces deployed on the territory of European and Asian 
allies within range of Russian INF missiles were directly threatened. 

A new INF missile with a range less than the 5000-kilometer SS-20 would cover fewer of 
Russia’s neighbors. In all probability, it would not be able to reach the United States. 

The security concern for the United States thus would be driven primarily by the threat 
that these missiles would pose to NATO members, Japan and South Korea, countries 
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with which the United States has treaty relationships. Those allies would most likely be 
concerned by the deployment of a new Russian intermediate-range missile, particularly if 
armed with a nuclear warhead. Thus tar, there appear to have been no public expressions 
of concern by U.S. allies. Although NATO and some other allies have been briefed on 
U.S. concerns about the R-500, they may still have limited information and/or are 
awaiting a U.S. judgment regarding the missile’s compliance with the INF Treaty. 

A related security concern would be the incentive that such Russian fNF missiles might 
give to third countries to increase their own nuclear offensive capabilities in response. 
China, in particular, comes to mind. Again, the direct threat in such a case would likely 
to be to U.S. regional allies. 

Fourth, a Russian decision to violate the INF Treaty would not bode well for further U.S.- 
Russian efforts to reduce nuclear arms beyond the limits of New START. Negotiating a 
new agreement while the other party is violating an existing agreement is difficult 
(though Washington has done so in the past; see below). In any case, even absent the 
question of an INF Treaty violation, Washington’s efforts to negotiate further nuclear 
arms reductions with Russia have not been reciprocated over the past two years. 

If Russia Has Violated the INF Treaty, How Should the United States Respond? 

If the U.S. government has concluded or does conclude that Russia has violated the INF 
Treaty with the R-500 cruise missile, what steps should it take to address its concerns? 
The response should be shaped in part by the severity of the violation. Testing of an INF 
missile in violation of the treaty would be problematic, but not as serious as deployment 
of INF missiles. Several actions would be advisable in the near term. 

First, the administration should use appropriate opportunities in diplomatic channels, 
including meetings at the cabinet/ministerial-level, to raise the R-500 cruise missile 
question with Russian officials and press them to terminate the program or otherwise 
resolve U.S, concerns and come back into full compliance with the treaty. 

Second, the administration should contact Russia, Belarus, Kazakhstan and Ukraine and 
convene a meeting of the Special Verification Commission, established by the INF 
Treaty in part as a venue for addressing INF compliance issues. That body has not met 
for a number of years. Now would appear to be an appropriate time to convene it, to 
discuss the R-500 question. 

Third, U.S. officials should brief NATO allies, Asian allies (particularly Japan and South 
Korea) and other interested countries, including China and India, about the R-500 and 
U.S. concerns and share as much information as possible. It does not appear the R-500 
would be able to reach much, if any, of the United States. It would, however, pose a 
direct threat to countries in Europe and Asia. The administration should provide those 
countries with information to let them raise their concerns with Moscow. Washington 
should do what it can to make this an issue between the Russian government and its 
neighbors — ^the states that would be directly threatened. 
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Fourth, the Pentagon could consider devoting a small budget to a feasibility study on 
possible new U.S. intennediate-range missiles. Given budget pressures and the current 
lack of a defined priority military requirement, there would be little sense in proceeding 
to develop or acquire such missiles. However, the prospect of a future Pershing 111 or 
advanced ground-launched cruise missile might get Russia’s attention and remind 
Moscow of the value of the INF Treaty. 

Continuing to Observe the Treaty 

While pursuing these steps, it would be in the U.S. interest to continue to observe the INF 
Treaty. Although at some later date it might be appropriate to consider withdrawal, 
particularly if Russia were deploying INF missiles, at this point there are sound reasons 
for not doing so. 

First, unless U.S. officials can offer convincing evidence of a Russian treaty violation — 
no easy task, especially considering that “sources and methods” issues will argue to keep 
information classified — Washington could be seen as responsible for ending the treaty. 
Moscow would certainly prefer that Washington initiate withdrawal and take the heat for 
ending the treaty, and it would do everything in its power to place the blame squarely on 
the United States. 

Second, a U.S. withdrawal that ended the treaty would leave Russia free to test, produce 
and deploy INF missi les without constraint. That would raise concern on the part of U.S. 
allies. 


Third, at present, the Pentagon has no plans for land-based intermediate-range ballistic or 
cruise missiles. So a U.S. withdrawal from the treaty would leave Russia free to deploy 
missiles for which the United States has no counterpart. 

Developing new U.S. intermediate-range missiles would take time and would impose a 
new burden on an already stretched Pentagon budget. As the prospects for an increase in 
the defense budget appear minimal, funding an expensive new' intermediate-range missile 
would mean drawing funds from other defense accounts, such as the modernization of 
strategic nuclear forces, missile defense or new conventional weapons systems. Absent a 
specific, priority military requirement for intennediate-range missiles, this w'ould not 
appear to be a wise use of resources. 

Fourth, even if the United States were to build intermediate-range missiles, where would 
it deploy them? Those missiles would pose a serious response to a Russian treaty 
violation only if deployed in Europe, Japan or South Korea. That does not seem feasible. 

U.S. deployment of INF missiles (Pershing Us and GLCMs) to Europe in the 1980s was a 
key fector in motivating Moscow to agree to ban intermediate-range missiles. But 
deployment in Europe was by no means guaranteed; in the end, it proved a close thing. 
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Indeed, NATO officials worried that some of the five European basing countries would 
be unable to accept the U.S. missiles due to the depth of domestic political and public 
opposition. Ambassador Paul Nitze, the U.S. INF negotiator from 1981-83, took his 
“walk in the woods” with his Soviet counterpart in 1981 and suggested an agreement that 
differed from the official U.S. negotiating position. A major consideration behind his 
doing so was his fear that NATO would not be able to deploy Pershing IIs or GLCMs — 
and that the resulting fall-out would tear the Alliance apart. 

Few who went through the INF deployment process would relish the chance to do so 
again. It is not clear that any NATO members would be eager to host such missiles. 
Those most likely to offer would be in Central Europe. Deployment there, however, 
would put the missiles in places where they w'ould be exposed to a preemptive strike. 
Such deployments would also be hugely provocative to Moscow — and would probably 
be opposed by some NATO members. 

The United States would likely find no takers for its intermediate-range missiles in Asia, 
either. Japan would worry about the effect of such deployments on its effort to improve 
its relationship with Russia and, in any case, would not accept nuclear-armed missiles. 
South Korea is building its own missiles to hold targets in North Korea at risk and would 
fear that deployment of U.S. missiles might disrupt its warming relations with China. 

Deploying intermediate-range missiles in the continental United States would make little 
sense, as they could only hold targets in the Western Hemisphere at risk. Placing 
missiles with ranges toward the high end of 500-5500 kilometers in Alaska or Guam 
would allow some coverage of the Russian Far East (a missile in Guam would need a 
range of at least 3200 kilometers to reach Russian territory), but those locations would 
raise other considerations. 

It thus would make sense for now for the United States to continue to abide by the INF 
Treaty even if questions linger about Russian compliance or there were a conclusion that 
Russia had violated the treaty. The United States also should continue to observe other 
arms control agreements. By public accounts, Russia continues to meet its obligations 
under the New START Treaty, despite tensions between Washington and Moscow over 
Russia’s annexation of Crimea and support for Ukrainian separatists. Continued 
implementation of New START is in the U.S. national interest: it reduces the nuclear' 
threat to the United States while providing important transparency and predictability- 
regarding Russian strategic offensive forces. 

Previous administrations have observed arms control agreements, even in the face of 
outright treaty violations by Moscow. 

Take the Reagan administration. The 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty and its 
1974 protocol limited the United States and Soviet Union each to one ABM interceptor 
deployment area. In order to ensure that large phased-array radars (LPARs) located 
outside deployment areas would be used for permitted early warning purposes but not for 
battle management (i.e., guiding interceptors to their targets), the treaty required that 
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LPARs outside of the deployment areas be located on the periphery of a country’s 
territory and oriented outward. 

In 1983, the U.S. intelligence community detected construction of an LPAR at 
Krasnoyarsk in central Siberia. The radar was more than 800 kilometers (500 miles) 
from the Russian-Mongolian border and, instead of being oriented outward — i.e., toward 
the south — it faced to the east, over a broad expanse of Russian territory. 

The Reagan administration judged that the radar constituted a violation of the ABM 
Treaty. U.S. officials raised the radar at the fall 1983 session of the Standing 
Consultative Commission, the body established by the ABM Treaty to address, among 
other issues, questions about treaty compliance. 

The Soviets asserted that the Krasnoyarsk LPAR would be used for space-tracking 
purposes, an implausible claim given that few space orbits would pass through the radar’s 
field of view. However, the LPAR did have an excellent view of the attack corridor for 
U.S. submarine-launched ballistic missiles flying out of the northern Pacific Ocean to 
targets in the central Soviet Union. The radar plugged a gap in the Soviets’ early warning 
radar coverage; to gain the same early warning coverage without violating the ABM 
Treaty, the Soviets would have had to build two LPARs in the Soviet Far East. 

A January 1984 White House report to Congress assessed that the Krasnoyarsk LPAR 
“constitutes a violation of legal obligations under the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty of 
1972 in that in its associated siting, orientation and capability, it is prohibited by this 
Treaty.” U.S. officials continued to press the Soviets on the radar. 

The Reagan administration later considered declaring the radar a “material breach” of the 
ABM Treaty, a term that would have provided stronger grounds for withdrawal from the 
treaty. But Washington did not withdraw. 

In 1989, the Soviets conceded that the radar was a “technical” violation of the ABM 
Treaty in that its location was inconsistent with the treaty’s requirements. They argued 
that the radar was for early warning purposes (likely true, though that did not make the 
radar compliant with the letter of the treaty). In 1990, the Soviets agreed to dismantle the 
radar — seven years after the U.S. intelligence community first detected it. 

Over the seven years between the discovery of the Krasnoyarsk radar and the Soviet 
decision to dismantle it, the Reagan and George H. W. Bush administrations continued to 
observe the ABM Treaty, even as they raised their concerns about the radar. They also 
continued to observe other amis control agreements. The Reagan administration, which 
considered the 1 979 Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty II (SALT II) “fatally flawed,” 
observed a policy of not undercutting that unratified treaty until late 1 986. 

Moreover, the Reagan administration also continued to negotiate new nuclear arms 
control agreements with the Soviets. The Reagan administration concluded the INF 
Treaty in 1987. It made major progress on the START I Treaty, reaching agreement on 
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the levels of strategic forces to be allowed each side. The George H. W, Bush 
administration completed START I in 1991. 

Multilateralizing the INF Treaty 

The Russians in the past have proposed to multilateralize the INF Treaty, an objective 
that the United States endorsed in 2007, though U.S. officials did not thereafter press in 
diplomatic channels to achieve that goal. To be sure, a global ban on INF missiles — if 
agreed and implemented— would eliminate missiles from the arsenals of countries of 
concern or potential concern to the United States, such as Iran, North Korea and Syria. It 
would also, however, remove intermediate-range missiles from the arsenals of U.S. 
friends and allies, such as Israel and South Korea. 

At present, there appears to be no serious prospect of achieving such a global ban on 
intermediate-range missiles. Undoubtedly recognizing this, the Russians, who originated 
the idea of such an agreement, have done virtually nothing to seek to broaden the INF 
Treaty’s participation. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, Representative Cooper, members of the Committee, 

If the U.S. government has concluded or were to conclude that Russia has violated the 
INF Treaty, it would be a matter of serious concern. In such an event, U.S. officials 
should press the Russians in diplomatic channels, including via senior-level engagement 
and in the Special Verification Commission, to end the violation and return to full 
compliance. U.S. officials should brief U.S. allies in Europe and Asia, as well as other 
countries that would be interested, such as China. The objective should be to 
multilateralize the issue, that is, to have other countries — the ones that would be most 
directly threatened by a Russian INF missile — press Moscow as well. 

For the near term, it would be in the U.S. interest to continue observing the INF Treaty. 
U.S. allies likely would support that course. It would deny Russia a situation in which it 
could test, produce and deploy INF missiles without constraint. The United States has no 
plans to build intermediate-range missiles. Even if it did wish to do so, it has no apparent 
place to deploy such missiles as a response to a Russian treaty violation. 

Continuing to observe the INF Treaty while pressing the compliance issue with Russia 
makes sense, at least for the foreseeable future. This does not mean that, if Russia has 
wantonly violated the treaty, the United States should continue to observe it indefinitely. 
But, for now, there is no compelling U.S. interest in withdrawal. 

Thank you for your attention. 


4 ; % « « 
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Steven Pifer | July 16, 2013 10:30am 

Allegations of Russian Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Forces Treaty Violations— Where’s the 
Beef? 



Arms control critics frequently charge that the Russians are violating previous agreements. Often 
these charges are made with little or weak evidence, as with the current claim that Russia has 
violated the 1987 Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty. On examination, this claim 
has no basis. 

The State Department last week released its annual reports on compliance with arms control 
agreements. That led House Armed Services Committee Chairman Howard “Buck" McKeon to 
complain that the reports failed to address concerns he had raised about possible Russian treaty 
violations. He did not specify what the violation was — one of the frustrating challenges in 
examining these kinds of charges is that critics often offer few or no specifics — but press reports 
suggest that McKeon had in mind allegations about a Russian violation of the INF T reaty. 


( 71 ) 
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The INF Treaty, signed in December 1987 by President Ronald Reagan and Soviet General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, banned all U.S. and Soviet land-based ballistic and cruise missiles 
with ranges between 500 and 5500 kilometers. By the end of the treaty’s reduction period in June 
1991, the Soviet Union had eliminated 1846 missiles, while the United States had eliminated 846. 
We know this: U.S. inspectors watched as the Soviet missiles were destroyed. 

The treaty was seen as a landmark agreement, the first ever to ban an entire class of nuclear 
weapons. In particular, the treaty required that the Soviets eliminate all of their SS-20s, a mobile, 
multiple-warhead missile with a range of 5000 kilometers that provoked major security concerns 
within NATO and among Asian allies such as Japan, 

The basis for the current allegation appears to be tests conducted in October 2012 and June 
2013 in which a Russian Yars-M ballistic missile flew a distance of about 2100 kilometers. That 
would appear to make the Yars-M a prohibited INF missile . . . except that the Yars-M had 
previously been tested to a range of 5800 kilometers, which makes it an intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM) under the terms of the 2010 New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (New START). 

New START defines an ICBM as “a land-based ballistic missile with a range in excess of 5500 
kilometers.” The INF Treaty bans missiles with ranges “in excess of 500 kilometers” but “not in 
excess of 5500 kilometers.” Those definitions clearly mean that the Yars-M is an ICBM, and that 
is how Russian military officials have described it. 

Hans Kristensen of the Federation of American Scientists explains this in detail in an excellent 
July 3 blog posting. He cites Russian defense officials as explaining the shorter flights as aimed 
at testing “the capability of the Yars-M payload to evade ballistic missile defense systems.” That is 
not an illogical test for the Russian military to conduct, given U.S. interest in developing missile 
defenses. 

The U.S. Air Force National Space and Intelligence Center recently released a report on ballistic 
and cruise missile threats. That report concluded “neither Russia nor the United States produce 
or retain any MRBM [medium-range ballistic missile] or IRBM [intermediate-range ballistic missile] 
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systems because they are banned by the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty, which 
entered into force in 1988.” That supports the State Department report of no violation of the INF 
Treaty. 

The fact is that ballistic missiles can be flown to less than their maximum ranges. The United 
States has flown a Trident submarine-launched ballistic missile to a relatively short range. I have 
not been able to find out whether the U.S. Air Force over the past 40 years has ever flown a 
Minuteman III ICBM to less than 5500 kilometers. If so, by the logic of this allegation, the United 
States would be in violation of the INF Treaty. The point, however, is that flying permitted ICBMs to 
less than intercontinental range does not mean that they are banned INF ballistic missiles. 

Indeed, when the INF Treaty was signed in 1987, the expectation in the Reagan administration 
was that the Soviets would re-aim some of their ICBMs to cover targets in Asia and Europe that 
previously had been targeted by their INF ballistic missiles. That was because, as the Soviets 
eliminated their SS-20s, they had no ballistic missiles to cover time-urgent targets at intermediate 
ranges. 

Time-urgent targets — targets that the Soviets might want to strike quickly in the event of a conflict 
— included Chinese land-based ballistic missiles, French intermediate-range ballistic missiles, 
and U.S. and NATO dual-capable aircraft and their associated nuclear bombs. The Soviets could 
go after those targets with aircraft, but planes have far longer flight times than ballistic missiles 
(measured in hours vs. minutes) and would have to contend with air defenses. 

The Reagan administration thus assumed that the Soviets would reallocate some of the ICBM 
warheads against targets previously covered by SS-20s. NATO and Asian allies understood this 
as well. No one saw it as a big deal — and certainly not as a violation of the INF Treaty. 

Compliance with arms control treaties needs to be closely monitored. This is a critical part of 
arms control. But compliance assessments and charges of treaty violations should be made in a 
serious manner, based on facts and evidence, not on allegations that border on the frivolous. 

Steven Pifer 

Director, Arms Control and Non-Proliferation Initiative 
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Does Obama see the bear in the woods? 

Greg Nash 

By Thomas C. Moore - 07/15/14 07:19 PM EDT 

As reported by The New York Times's Michael Gordon last January, Russia is purportedly no longer 
complying with President Reagan's first arms control treaty, the 1988 Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces (INF) Treaty. 

The INFTreaty was the only nuclear agreement with Moscow that banned and eliminated an entire class 
of nuclear weapons: ground-launched cruise and ballistic missiles with ranges between 500 and 5,500 
kilometers, along with their declared launchers and support equipment. INF-banned missiles were to be 
completely eliminated and never again designed, developed, flight-tested, produced and deployed. 
ADVERTISEMENT 

The Strategic Forces Subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee will hold an open hearing 
on these matters this Thursday. 

The Obama administration has stated that it "raised the issue" with Moscow and "briefed" U.S. allies in 
Europe. Other experts have called for a crash course in making new American cruise and ballistic 
missiles of INF-banned ranges. Calls have now come from both the right and the left for the 
administration to make public the specific details of Russian noncompliance. But the administration has 
done little to confront publicly the alleged Russian nuclear cheating. 

It must go public with its concerns. In any compliance matter involving sensitive intelligence collection 
and U.S. national technical means, there is always a debate as to what can and cannot be revealed 
based on concerns about the sources and methods used to gather information. It is in these cases that 
the president of the United States must make a judgment call. 

Consider that if President Kennedy was not able to share U-2 spy plane reconnaissance photos of Soviet 
SS-4 Sandal missiles, their transporter-erector launchers, and support equipment and personnel in Cuba 
in 1962, the United States would have not been able to deliver a crushing blow to Soviet deception at 
the United Nations in October 1962. Today, we ought not wait until hell freezes over before the 
administration starts to show the world just what kind of a threat we may now face from Russia. 

Russian President Vladimir Putin was serious when he said, "the collapse of Soviet Union was a major 
geopolitical disaster of the [20th) century" in 2005, He has been dismantling the entire post-Cold War 
security architecture, including suspension of Russian implementation of the Treaty on Conventional 
Armed Forces in Europe (CFE) in May 2007 and testing related waters during the war with Georgia in 
2008. 

Putin has now annexed a sovereign state's territory in Crimea and continues to destabilize Ukraine. This 
aggression, when coupled with reported Russian INFTreaty noncompliance, demonstrates that we now 
face in Moscow as dedicated, if not as communist, an enemy confronting the United States and its allies 
as we did during the Cold War, 

The most important part of the Kremlin's publicly reported INF-missile gambit is how closely it mirrors 
Reagan's dual-track strategy of the 1980s. Reagan's policy was to deploy and negotiate. He gained 
agreement in NATO to deploy a limited number of Pershing II missiles in Europe while offering to 
negotiate with Moscow to reduce and limit its SS-20s. Germany went a step further to induce Russian 
agreement, offering to dismantle its Pershing lA missiles only when both the United States and the 
Soviet Union eliminated all their intermediate and shorter range missiles. The strategy worked, and the 
result was the INF Treaty. 

If reports are true, Russia could be undertaking a Reagan-like approach to intermediate-range nuclear 
weapons in Europe. Obama, on the other hand, continues to advocate for nuclear reductions with no 
comment on reported Russian violations. Obama went to Berlin last summer, and rather than challenge 
anyone to tear down a wall, instead gave the same speech he gave in Prague in 2009. It is possible 
Obama knew about alleged Russian INF Treaty noncompliance even as he publicly endorsed deep 
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nuclear reductions. Russia smirked: They know that U.S. nuclear modernization plans are unclear, at 
best, and that Washington keeps trimming its missile defense plans. With little or no effort, Russia is 
waiting out the inevitable decrepitude of American nuclear forces to the point where no negotiation is 
needed. 

The Kremlin's strategy offers a reflection on Obama's nuclear legacy that is not pretty. Obama still has 
time to increase pressure on Russia over its alleged INF Treaty violations. The first step would be by 
making them public. 

Moore is a senior fellow at The Lugar Center, and was for more than a decade a senior professional staff 
member on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The views expressed are his entirely and do reflect 
those of anyone other than the author. 

Read more: http://thehill.CQm/opinion/op-ed/212365-does-obama-see-the-bear-in-the- 
wood5#ixzz37dGrE100 

Follow us: ^thehill on Twitter | TheHill on Facebook 
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The Kremlin’s Dangerous Nuclear Gambit 

Thomas C, Moore 

Russia is purportedly no longer complying with Ronald Reagan's first arms control treaty , the 1988 
Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces Treaty (INF). The INF treaty was the only nuclear agreement 
with Moscow that banned and eliminated an entire class of nuclear weapons — ground-launched 
cruise and ballistic missiles with ranges between SOO and 5,500 kilometers as well as their declared 
launchera and support equipment. INF-banned missiles were to be completely eliminated and never 
again designed, developed, flight-tested, produced, or deployed. The Strategic Forces 
Subcommittee of the Flouse Armed Services Committee will hold an open hearing on these matters 
tomorrow, on Thursday. 

The Obama Administration’s has stated that it has " raised the issue ” with Moscow and “briefed" U.S. 
allies in Europe. Other experts have called for a crash course in making new American cruise and 
ballistic missiles of INF-banned ranges. Calls have now come from both the right and the let for the 
Obama Administration to reveal the specific details of Russian noncompliance. But the 
Administration has done little to openly confront the alleged Russian nuclear cheating. It must go 
public with its concerns. In any compliance matter involving sensitive intelligence collection and U.S. 
national technical means, there is always a debate as to what can and cannot be revealed based on 
concerns about the sources and methods used to gather information. It is in these cases that the 
President of the United States must make a judgment call. 

Consider that if President Kennedy had not been able to share U-2 spy plane reconnaissance 
photos of Soviet SS-4 Sandals, their transporter-erector-launchers, and support equipment and 
personnel in Cuba in 1962, the United States would have not been able to deliver a crushing blow to 
Soviet deception at the United Nations in October 1962. Today, we ought not wait until hell freezes 
over before the Obama Administration starts to show the world just what kind of a threat we may 
now face from Russia, 

Vladimir Putin was serious in 2005 when he said, “the collapse of Soviet Union was a major 
geopolitical disaster of the [20*''] century." Fie has been dismantling the entire post-Cold War 
security architecture, including by suspending Russian implementation of the Conventional Forces in 
Europe treaty in May 2007 and testing related waters during the war with Georgia in 2008. Putin has 
now annexed a sovereign state’s territory in Crimea, and continues to destabilize Ukraine, This 
aggression, when coupled with reported Russian INF Treaty noncomplianoe, demonstrates that we 
now face in Moscow a dedicated enemy confronting the United States and its allies. 

Disturbingly, the Kremlin’s publicly reported INF-missile gambit closely mirrors Ronald Reagan’s 
“dual-track” strategy of the 1 980s. Reagan’s strategy was to deploy and negotiate. Fle gained 
agreement in NATO to deploy a limited number of Pershing II missiles in Europe while offering to 
negotiate with Moscow to reduce and limit its SS-20s. Germany went a step further to induce 
Russian agreement, offering to dismantle its Pershing lA missiles only when both the United States 
and the Soviet Union eliminated all their intermediate and shorter range missiles. The strategy 
worked and the result was the INF treaty. 

Similarly, if reports are true, Putin's noncompliance with the INF Treaty could be linked to his desire 
to remove U.S. missile defenses from Europe. Putin has made public statements since 2007 
threatening to withdraw from the INF T reaty if the missile defense issue was not resolved his 
satisfaction. Obama, on the other hand, continues to advocate for nuclear reductions with no 
comment on reported Russian violations. Obama went to Berlin last summer, and rather than 
challenge anyone to tear down a wall, instead gave the same speech he gave in Prague in 2009. It 
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Is possible Obama knew about alleged Russian INF Treaty compliance even as he publicly 
endorsed deep nuclear reductions. Russia smirked: They know that U.S. nuclear modernization 
plans are unclear, at best, and that Washington keeps trimming its missile defense plans. With little 
or no effort, Russia is waiting out the inevitable decrepitude of American nuclear forces to atrophy to 
the point where no negotiation is needed. 

The Kremlin’s strategy offers a reflection on Obama's nuclear legacy that is not pretty. Obama still 
has time to increase pressure on Russia over its alleged INF T reaty violations. The first step would 
be by making them public. 

Thomas C. Moore is a Senior Fellow at The Lugar Center, and was for over a decade a Senior 
Professional Staff Member on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The views expressed are 
his entirely, and do reflect those of anyone other than the author. 
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U.S. Knew Russia Violated Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Forces Treaty 

http://www.thedailvbeast.com/'articles/2013/ll/26/u-s-knew-mssia-violated-intennediate-range- 

niioieai'- forces-treatv.htnil 

The Kremlin cheated on a nuclear pact it signed with the United States, the U.S. government 
believes — and Secretary Kerry was briefed on the violations almost a year ago. 

Congressional leaders are acting to force the Obama administration to confront Russia on its 
violations of a nuclear treaty that U.S. officials have acknowledged since 2012. 

On November 27 of that year, two top Obama administration officials held a closed-door hearing 
with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, chaired by Sen. Jolin Kerry, who only months 
later would become President Obama’s secretary of state . Inside the top-secret hearing, acting 
Undersecretaiy of State for Arms Control and International Security Rose Gottemoeller and 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Global Strategic Affairs Madelyn Creedon told lawmakers 
that Russia had violated the 1987 Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty (INF) , according to 
two U.S. officials who attended the classified meeting. 

Inside tire meeting, Kerry expressed anger and frustration about the Russian cheating and warned 
that if the violations became widely known, future efforts to convince the Senate to ratify arms 
control treaties would be harmed. 

“If we’re going to have treaties with people, we’ve got to adhere to them,” Kerry said, according 
to two U.S. officials who read the classified transcript of the hearing. “We’re not going to pass 
another treaty in the U.S. Senate if out colleagues are sitting up here knowing somebody is 
cheating.” 

Kerry was a major proponent of the New START treaty with Russia , which the Senate ratified 
after a long debate in December 2010. As secretary of state, he has supported negotiating a 
follow-on treaty with Russia that could place further limits on the two countries’ stockpiles of 
strategic and tactical deployed nuclear weapons. 

But Kerry knew last year that Russia was in violation of the INF Treaty. That pact, signed by 
President Reagan, bars development, testing, or deployment of missiles or delivery systems with 
a range of between 500 and 5,500 kilometers. 

“If we’re going to try to reduce more weapons or we’re going to try to have further limits. . .1 
can’t look you in the eye, I can’t look anybody in the eye here and say, ‘Hey, vote for this, we 
haven’t followed through and kept the promises with the prior ones, with the foundations that 
we’ve built here,” Kerry said inside the hearing. 
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The exact manner of the Russian cheating remains unclear and highly classified, although there 
have been several reports that Russia has tested and plans to continue testing two missiles in 
ways that could violate the terms of the treaty: the SS-25 road mobile mter c ontinental ballistic 
missile and the newer RS-26 ICBM, which Russian Deputy Prime Minister Dmitry Rogozin has 
called “the missile defense killer,” a reference to U.S, plans to expand ballistic missile defense in 
Europe. 

The State Department declined to confirm or deny that it believes Russia is in violation of the 
treaty and declined to comment on the 2012 briefing with Kerry. 

“The administration’s been candid with Congress about a range of countries where we have 
ongoing treaty compliance issues and are seeking to address them, and that includes concerns we 
have raised with Russia,” an administration official said. “Determinations about non-compliance 
are made after a careful process, but Congress is in the loop.” 

Some experts say tlie Obama administration’s failure to acknowledge the treaty violations 
publicly or confront the Russians about them openly indicates the administration can’t be trusted 
to take on potential violations by other bad actors with whom it has struck deals, such as the 
Iranian government and Bashar al-Assad’s regime in Syria. 

“If it’s true that the Obama administration has not been candid about — or w'orse, actively 
suppressed — information that Russia has violated the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty, 
then how are congressional lawmakers and the American public supposed to trust that the 
administration won’t do the same if the Assad regime violates the agreement to remove chemical 
weapons from Syria or if Iran cheats on the Geneva pact on its nuclear program?” said fonner 
congressional staffer Robert Zarate, now policy director of the Foreign Policy Initiative. 

Other congressional aides said the Obama administration has briefed certain European allies 
about tlie Russian treaty violations but has not informed the entire North Atlantic Council, the 
political branch of the 27-member North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 

“The INF Treaty is the backbone of protecting Europe from nuclear threats,” said a senior GOP 
Senate aide. “The fact that tlie administration will not brief NATO on this issue is a deal- 
indication they place a higher priority on their relationship with Russia than with actual allies in 
Europe.” 

Not all experts agree that the violations are of grave importance. .loe Cirincione, president of the 
Ploughshares Fund, said treaty violations can be dealt with on a bilateral basis. 

“There are real concerns about developments in Russian nuclear strategy,” he said. “But issues of 
compliance by both nations with arms control treaties are common, and we have reliable 
methods for resolving these issues. We have to make sure that a compliance problem is not used 
as an excuse to blow up a threat reduction mechanism that provides real security benefits for the 
United States.” 
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But 1 0 Republican senators disagree and have proposed an ame n dment to the Nat i onal Defense 
Authorization Act fNDAA ). obtained by The Daily Beast that would force the administration to 
send Congress “a report on infbnnation and intelligence sharing with North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and NATO countries on compliance issues related to the INF Treaty.” 

The lead senator on the amendment, Sen. James Risch (R-ID), has been furious about the 
administration’s handling of Russia’s INF Treaty violations for several months. 

Risch con front ed Kerry about the cheating at Kerry’s January confirmation hearing, although the 
senator didn’t say exactly what he was talking about due to the classified nature of the 
information. 

“You and I have sat through some classified briefings, and I don’t want to get into details that we 
shouldn’t get into, but Fd like your thoughts on where we are at the present time regarding 
compliance and verification in a general fashion,” Risch said, 

Risch also wanted Kerry to promise that any future arms reduction treaties would be sent to the 
Senate for ratification, considering the past violations, rather than being simply agreed to by tlie 
two governments. 

“I don’t want to be commenting in some prophylactic way one side or the other without the 
specific situation in front of me. But Fm confident the president is committed to upholding the 
Constitution,” Kerry responded, defending the administration’s right to sign agreements without 
congressional consent. 

Risch is one of multiple senators holding up Gottemoeller’s confirmation as undersecretary of 
state, which has been stalled for months. Sources also said Gottemoeller is being considered to 
replace Michael McFaul next year as U.S. ambassador to Russia. 

Concerns about Russia’s violations of the INF Treaty have been expressed repeatedly by 
members of the Senate Intelligence Committee and leading House members, including House 
Armed Services Committee Chairman Buck McKeon and House Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence Chainnan Mike Rogers. 

“Since October, we have written to you twice with our concerns about a mas.si ve Rus.sian 
violation and circumvention of an arms control obligation to the United States of great 
significance to this nation and to its NATO allies,” McKeon and Rogers wrote in an April letter 
to Obama. “Briefings provided by your administration have agreed with your assessment tliat 
Russian actions are .serious and troubling, but have failed to offer any assurance of any concrete 
action to address these Russian actions,” 

Russian officials have denied they are violating the INF Treaty but at the same time have 
signaled that at some point the country intends to withdraw from the treaty and pursue 
development of the currently banned weapons. 
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Sergei Ivanov, head of the office of President Vladimir Putin, told a Russian TV channel in June 
that Russia was looking for a way out of the agreement, 

“Why is it that everyone and anyone can have this class of weapons and we and the United States 
cannot?” Ivanov said. “The question arises. On the one hand, we signed the Soviet- American 
a^eement. We perform, but it cannot go on for infinity.” 

Josh Rogin 
Senior Correspondent 
The Daily Beast 
202-465-5401 - Mobile 

'fhis message and any related attachments are hereby designated as confidential communications 
between the sender and named recipient. 
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The New York Times 

U.S. Says Russia Tested Missile, Despite Treaty 

By MICHAEL R. GORDON 
January 29, 2014 

WASHINGTON — The United States informed its NATO allies this month that Russia 
had tested a new ground-launched cruise missile, raising concerns about Moscow’s 
compliance with a landmark arms control accord, 

American officials believe Russia began conducting flight tests of the missile as early as 
2008. Such tests are prohibited by the treaty banning medium-range missiles that was 
signed in 1987 by President Ronald Reagan and Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader at the time, and that has long been viewed as one of the bedrock accords that 
brought an end to the Cold War. 

Beginning in May, Rose Gottemoeller . the State Department's senior arms control 
official, has repeatedly raised the missile tests with Russian officials, who have 
responded that they investigated the matter and consider the case to be closed. But 
Obama administration officials are not yet ready to formally declare the tests of the 
missile, which has not been deployed, to be a violation of the 1 987 treaty. 

With President Obama pledging to seek deeper cuts in nuclear arms, the State 
Department has been trying to find a way to resolve the compliance issue, preserve the 
treaty and keep the door open to future arms control accords. 

“The United States never hesitates to raise treaty compliance concerns with Russia, 
and this issue is no exception,” Jen Psaki, the State Department spokeswoman, said. 
"There’s an ongoing review process, and we wouldn’t want to speculate or prejudge the 
outcome.” 

Other officials, who asked not to be identified because they were discussing internal 
deliberations, said there was no question the missile tests ran counter to the treaty and 
the administration had already shown considerable patience with the Russians, And 
some members of Congress, who have been briefed on the tests on a classified basis 
for well over a year, have been pressing the White House for a firmer response, 

A public dispute over the tests could prove to be a major new irritant in the already 
difficult relationship between the United States and Russia. In recent months, that 
relationship has been strained by differences over how to end the fighting in Syria; the 
temporary asylum granted to Edward J. Snowden, the former National Security Agency 
contractor; and, most recently, the turmoil in Ukraine. 
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The treaty banning the testing, production and possession of medium-range missiles 
has long been regarded as a major step toward curbing the American and Russian 
arms race. “The importance of this treaty transcends numbers,” Mr. Reagan said during 
the treaty signing , adding that it underscored the value of “greater openness in military 
programs and forces.” 

But after President Vladimir V. Putin rose to power and the Russian military began to re- 
evaluate its strategy, the Kremlin developed second thoughts about the accord. During 
the administration of President George W. Bush, Sergei B. Ivanov, the Russian defense 
minister, proposed that the two sides drop the treaty. 

Though the Cold War was over, he argued that Russia still faced threats from nations 
on its periphery, including China and potentially Pakistan. But the Bush administration 
was reluctant to terminate a treaty that NATO nations regarded as a cornerstone of 
arms control and whose abrogation would have enabled the Russians to increase 
missile forces directed at the United States’ allies in Asia. 

Since Mr. Obama has been in office, the Russians have insisted they want to keep the 
agreement. But in the view of American analysts, Russia has also mounted a 
determined effort to strengthen its nuclear abilities to compensate for the weakness of 
its conventional, nonnuclear forces. 

At the same time, in his State of the Union address last year, Mr. Obama vowed to 
“seek further reductions in our nuclear arsenals,” a goal American officials at one point 
hoped might form part of Mr. Obama’s legacy. 

But administration officials and experts outside government say Congress is highly 
unlikely to approve an agreement mandating more cuts unless the question of Russian 
compliance with the medium-range treaty is resolved. 

“If the Russian government has made a considered decision to field a prohibited 
system,” Franklin C. Miller , a former defense official at the White House and the 
Pentagon, said, “then it is the strongest indication to date that they are not interested in 
pursuing any arms control, at least through the remainder of President Obama’s term.” 

It took years for American intelligence to gather information on Russia’s new missile 
system, but by the end of 201 1 , officials say it was clear that there was a compliance 
concern. 

There have been repeated rumors over the last year that Russia may have violated 
some of the provisions of the 1 987 treaty. But the nature of that violation has not 
previously been disclosed, and some news reports have focused on the wrong system: 
a new two-stage missile called the RS-26. The Russians have flight-tested it at medium 
range, according to intelligence assessments, and the prevailing view among Western 
officials is that it is intended to help fill the gap in Russia’s medium-range missile 
capabilities that resulted from the 1987 treaty. The treaty defines medium-range 
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missiles as ground-launched ballistic or cruise missiles capable of flying 300 to 3,400 
miles. 

But because Russia has conducted a small number of tests of the RS-26 at 
intercontinental range, it technically qualifies as a long-range system and will be 
counted under the treaty known as New Start, which was negotiated by the Obama 
administration. So it is generally considered by Western officials to be a circumvention, 
but not a violation, of the 1987 treaty 

One member of Congress who was said to have raised concerns that the suspected 
arms control violation might endanger future arms control efforts was John Kerry. As a 
senator and chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, he received a classified 
briefing on the matter in November 201 2 that dealt with compliance concerns, according 
to a report in The Daily Beast. 

As secretary of state, Mr. Kerry has not raised concerns over the cruise missile tests 
with his Russian counterpart, Sergey V. Lavrov, but he has emphasized the importance 
of complying with arms accords, a State Department official said. 

Republican lawmakers, however, have urged the administration to be more aggressive, 

“Briefings provided by your administration have agreed with our assessment that 
Russian actions are serious and troubling, but have failed to offer any assurance of any 
concrete action to address these Russian actions,” Representative Howard McKeon, 
Republican of California and chairman of the Armed Services Committee, and 
Representative Mike Rogers, the Michigan Republican who leads the Intelligence 
Committee, said in an April letter to Mr. Obama. 

And Senator Jim Risch, Republican of Idaho, and 16 other Republican senators recently 
proposed legislation that would require the White House to report to Congress on what 
intelligence the United States has shared with NATO allies on suspected violations of 
the 1987 treaty. 

Republican members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee have also cited the 
issue in holding up Ms. Gottemoeller’s confirmation as under secretary of state for arms 
control and international security. 

It was against this backdrop that the so-called deputies committee, an interagency 
panel led by Antony Blinken, Mr. Obama’s deputy national security adviser, decided that 
Ms. Gottemoeller should inform NATO’s 28 members about the compliance issue. 

On Jan. 17, Ms. Gottemoeller discussed the missile tests in a closed-door meeting of 
NATO’s Arms Control. Disarmament and Non-Proliferation Committee that she led in 


Brussels, 
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The Obama administration, she said, had not given up on diplomacy. There are 
precedents for working out disputes over arms control complaints, and Ms. Gottemoeller 
said American officials would continue to engage the Russians to try to resolve the 
controversy. 

But even with the best of intentions, establishing what the Russians are doing may not 
be easy. The elaborate network of verification provisions created under the medium- 
range missile treaty is no longer in effect, since all the missiles that were believed to be 
covered by the agreement were long thought to have been destroyed by May 1991. 
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(U) Executive Smnniarv 

(IJ) The Nationa] Defense Authorteation Act (NDAA) for Fiscal Year 2014 directed "the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, in consuliation with the Commander, U.S. Strategk Command, 
io provide a report to the congressional defense committees not later than September 30, 2013, 
detailing what additional comtintional prompt global strike concepts the milHaty warfighters 
would seek to develop and deploy in the event the United States teas no longer eonstrairmd by the 
INF treaty. Such report should include an assessment of the specific military requirements that 
exist that could he provided for with .such INF treaty unconstrained capabilities c/.v weil as an 
a.'i.sessment of my cost. Iecimolog)> ri.sk, and timeline advantages that could he achieved with 
capabilities that are presently not avaikthle io the United States due to its adherence to the INF 
treaty. The report should also include an tmessmenl ttfaipi risks and benefits to strategic 
stability of developing such sy,stems. ” 


(U) The 2001 Tluclear Posture Review (NPR) defined strategy is based on a comprehensive set 
of offensive and defensive capabilities supported by a robust infrastructure, The report noted the 
addition of non-nuclear strike forces, including conventional strike, could reduce IJ S, 
dt'pctidence on nuclear weapons to provide its offensive deterrent capability. Subsequently, U,S. 
Strategic Command (USSTRAl'COM) embarked on an effort to advocate for the development of 
a high-precision conventiorml prompt global strike (CPGS) capability. 

fU) In 2006, tite Joint Requirernenls Oversight Council (IROC) validated tlie Prompt Cjlobal 
Strike (PGS) Initial Capabilities Document (ICD) which defines CPGS as a system that 
“provides the capability to strike globally, preci.sely and rapidly with kinetic atid non-.kinetic 
effects against high-payoff, time-sensitive targets: ( 1 ) in a .single or multi-theater environment, 

(2) when US tmd Allied forces have no permanent military presence or only limited 
infra.structure in a region, (3) regardless of anti-access ihreiiis. The ICD requirements were 
validated by the .IROC in 2013. 

(U) The Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty eliminated nuclear and conventional 
ground-launched balli,stic and cruise mi.ssile.s ranges between 500 and 5,.300 km, The treaty 
prohibits the production, flight test or launch of any shorter- (500-1,000 kra)1o intermediate- 
(1,000-5.500 km) range ground-launched ballistic and cruise missiles or production or 
possession of any stage.s and/or lauHcl5efsof.such missiles. In the absence of the INF Treaty, 
four types of weapons systems could assist in closing the existing .IROC-validated capability 
gap: 

( 1 ) Modificatiotrs to existing short range or tactical W'eapon sy,stems to extend range 

(2) Forw'ard-ba.sed. ground-kumched cruise mis.si!es (GLCMs) 

(3) Forward- ba,sed, ground-launched intermediate-range ballistic missiles (IRBMs) 

(4) Forward- ba,sed, ground-launched intermediate-range mis,siies with trajectory .shaping 

vehicles (TSVs). 


(U) Because of INF restrictions, examination of prohibited concepts has not been perfonned by 
industry or the Services, Trade studies regarding capability', affordability, and development 
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timelines would have to be completed prior to providing an accurate estimate of cost, technology 
risk, and timeline advantages that could be achieved with respect to these concepts. Extensive 
knowledge could be leveraged from past and current land- and sea-based systems to assist in 
potential development mid deployment of these currently prohibited concepts. 

1.0 (II) Background 

1 . 1 (L!) This report is submitted as a response to Enclosure 9 posted in the “HASC Report 
1 1,'?-102 National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2014 Classified Annex 
Report of the Committee on .Amied Services House of Representatives on H.R. 1960, 
dated 7 ,lune 2013.” 

2.0 (IJ) Conventional Prompt Global Strike 

2. 1 (1.1) Per the PGS ICD and as .stated in USSTRATCOM’s CPOS Concept of 
Operations, CPGS systems could be employed to .strike globally, precisely, and rapidly 
with lethal kinetic cflccis against high-payolT, time-sensitive targets in denied and/or 
geographically isolated area:! when other forces ate not available, not responsive 
enough, or not preferred. 

2.2 (U) The 20 1 0 NPR noted the DoD “is studying the appropriate mix of long-range 
strike capabilities, including heavy bombers as well as non-nuclear prompt global 
strike, in follow-on analy.sis to the 2010 Quadrennial Defense Review and the NPR.” 
DoD ha,s not made .any deci.sion.s regarding system concepts, basing strategies, or 
acquisition programs for CPGS operations deployment. CPGS capabilities will be 
implemented in compliance with all relevant U.S. arms control treaty obligations. 

3.0 (U) Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force.s Treaty 

3.1 (U) The INF Treaty is a 1 9S7 agreement betw'cen the United States and the Soviet 

Union tliat eliminated and permanently prohibits nuclear and conventional ground- 
launched ballistic and cruise mi,ssiles with ranges between SOO and 5,500 km, along 
with their launchers and associated support structures and oquipmem, The treaty 
prohibits the production, flight te.st or launch of any .shorter- (500-1,000 km) to 
intermediate-range (1 ,000-5,500 km) missiles or production or posscs.sion of any 
stage.s and/or launchers of suchini.ssiles. The treaty places no re.strictions on manned 
aircraft, air-launched or sea-launched systems, or around-laimched systems with 
ranges less than 500 km or greater than 5,500 km.' 

.1,2 (U) If the INF Treaty ceases to be In effect, the Department could choose to develop, 

flight test, and deploy conventional ground-launched ballistic and cruise missiles of 
any range and basing construct. Furthermoro, tlto Department could obtain foreign 
missile systems, the possession of which is prohibited by the INF Treaty, Impacts 
regarding other treaties would need to be asse.ssed, namely New START (NST) 


’ Nsuional Research Council of the National Academies, U.S, Conventional Prompt Glolxtl Strike: Issues for 2008 
ami Beyond, 2008 
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accountability. INF and NST use the same or similar definitions Ihat could impact 
CPGS efforts (see Enclosure A). 

3,3 (U) Clear range se)wat!on exists between INF and NST. Any weapon system that 

might be developed in absence of the INF Treaty would need to be mindful of the 
.3, .300 km range that could make it accountable as defined by the NST (Figure 2). 


4.0 (U) Military Rerjuircnients 

4. 1 (U) Any CPGS capability using conventional ground-launched ballistic or cruise 

missiles with ranges between 500 and 5,500 km should comply with the specific 
mililaty requirements outlined in the PGS !CD. These requirements were validated by 
-IROC in 2006 and revalidated in 2013. These requirements are not irffecled by the 
status of the INF treaty. 


4.2 (U.) Absent INF treaty prohibitions, four additional types of weapon systems could 

a.ssist at various levels to close the JROC-validated capability gap (Figure 3); 

4.2.1 (Ui Modifica tions to Existing Short Range or Tactical Weapon Sys tems: 
Modifying current weapon sy.stenis could provide a near-term solution to clo.se the 
.shorter-range portion of the CPGS capability gap. Existing tactical systems could 
potentially be modified to extend range into the lower ranges currently prohibited by 
the INF Treaty (i.e,. •‘.shorter-rangc missiles” with 500 to 1,000 kni ran.ge as defined by 
the INF Treaty). Further .study would be required to determine tradeoffs between 
range extension, warhead weight, and payload capability. 

4.2.2 (U) Forward-Based. Ground-Launched Cruise Missiles : Development of 
GLCMs could leverage extensive technical development from current and previous 
air-launched cruise missile {ALCM} and GLCM programs, increased capabilities may 
be required in anti-access environments. 

4.2.3 (U) Fonvard-Ba.sed. Oround-Latmehed Intermediate- R ange Ballistic Missiles : 
Intermediate-range ballistic missiles (IRBMs), when forward-based at multiple 
locations, could mitigate the capability gap in terms of time and range. Despite high 
re-entry velocities, a weapon system with a purely ballistic trajectory could be 
susceptible to modem missile defense systems and lack the precision required to 
effectively strike targets with conventional munitions due to in-flight guidance errors. 


4.2.4 (U) Forward- Based. Oround-lAunched Intermediate-Ranae Mis.sil e'S with 
Trajectory Shaninu Vehicles : This concept is an evolution of the IRBM; instead of a 
simple re-entry vehicle following a ballistic trajectory, the re-entry vehicle 
incorporates maneuvering and glide capabilities. Increased capabilities may be 
required in anti-acce.ss environments. 
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4.3 (U) Any future CPGS system with greater than 50 percent non-ballistic trajectory 
would not fall under NST restrictions as long as the remaining weapon characteristics 
are not defined as an ICBM or SLBM, Without INF prohibition.s, the fmited States 
could develop ground-launched systems with ranges between 500 laid 5,500 km 
capable of using any trajectory (ballistic, shaped, or non-ballistic). This would re.sijlt 
in systems with the required timeliness, effects on target, and survivability needed to 
close the existing capability gap. 

4.4 (U) Due to current INF prohibitions, specifically the definition of a ballistic mis-sile, 
the Department is pursuing technology development concepts using boost-glide 
vehicles to achieve a greater than 50 percent non-ballistic flight profile. Without INIf 
the key benefit would be the ability to field a ground-launched ballLstic system, such as 
an IRBM with a TSV. This type of system could deliver the same or better capability 
as a boost-glide vehicle, with potentially le.ss technological risk and cost. 

5.0 (U) Assessments of Cost, Technology Risk and Tiraclinc Advantages 

5. 1 (U) Current CPOS ettbrls do not include nuclear or conventional grotind-launched 

ballistic and cruise missilw with ranges between 500 and 5,500 km. Neither Sert'ice 
nor industry partners has examined INF prohibited concepts. Cost and acquisition 
timelines for such systems cannot be accurately estimated until decisions are made 
regarding which technologies, concepts, and systems to examine in the formal 
development process. Further concept specific Research, Devetopment, Test, and 
Evaluation (RDT&fi) would be required if the Department chooses to pursue a 
capability outside the current focu.s of the CPGS Defense Wide Account’s (DWA’s) 
RDT&E. 

5.1.1 ( U ) Mo difications to Existing Short-Rang e or Tac t ical W e apon Sv.stems : 
Compared with a new start development, modification of currently fielded weapons 
could accelerate initial operational capability timelines because the technology is 
mature. Development costs could be relatively low to field a modified system; 
however, cost/benefrt analysis would be required to assess near-iem) military 
usefulness versus a more capable weapon system with longer RDT&E timeiines. 
Shorter-range systems would require a greater number of basing locations to provide 
global coverage. This would increase overall program cost. 

5. 1.2 (11) Forward-Ba.sed. Ground-Launched Cruise Missiles : Leveraging existing 
cruise missile and hypersonic test programs, a forward-based GLCM would present 
low-to-moderate Icchnological risk and acquisition timelines. T he costs of such a 
program could be comparable to current cruise missile programs such as the Long 
Range Slando IT cruise missile; how'cver, it would require increases in capabilities such 
as range, speed, stealth, and warhead lethality. 
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5. 1 .3 (XJ) Forward- Based. Oroimd^Launched Intermediate-Range Ballistic Missile s: 
IRBMs could provide a low lecbnical risk approach to field a CPG.$ weapon system. 
Extensive knowledge exists in ballistic missile technologies based on past and current 
ICBM and SLBM RDT&E. Leveraging existing mature technologies, IRBMs could 
be developed and fielded in the near tenn at potentially lower co.sts relative to other 
concepts. 


5.1.4 (U) Forward- B ased. Grottnd-Launefaed Intermediate-Range Missiles with 
S haped Traiectories : Hypersonic boost^glide re-entry vehicles have been the major 
focus of the PCS DWA's research since 2008, Prior to that, the Services, National 
Laboratorie.s, and indu,stry have done extensive experimcmal work. Hypersonic glide 
vehicles can vary in technological complexity. Without the range prohibitions of the 
INF Treaty, the Department could pursue lower technology risk solutions leveraging 
proven success in numerous test flights. The timeline to field a system would be 
comparable to any other option, especially in liglit of the extensive testing e.xperience. 
Expected co,sts would likely be higher than the IRBM option, but could yield 
improvements in military effectivene.ss. 

6,0 (U) Potential Effects on Strategic Stability' 

6. 1 (U) The request to as.ses.s the risks and beaefiK to strategic .stability associated with 
withdrawing from the INF Treaty and developing weapon delivery systems currently 
prohibited by it is an inherently political question, as stability in the international 
.security environment is inextricably linked to political aspirations and strategic 
intentions of many state and non-slate actors, it is important to note ttuu there is 
nothing fundamentally unique about the weapon technologies prohibited by the INF 
Treaty that makes them inherently de.siabilizing. 

6.2 (U) U.S, development of shorter- and intermediate-nmge weapon delivery systems of a 
type currently prohibited by the INF Treaty could likely elicit political critici,sm 
regarding the potential for increased instability from potential adversaries. 

Meanwhile, Russian development mid deployment of IRBMs and ground-launched 
cruise missiles could generate Allied concerns. This would likely be due, in part, to 
the short time of flight of forward-deployed system.s. However, those same Russian 
system.? could also affect the strategic calculus of other potential adversaries, such as 
China, in ways beneficial to stability. 

6.3 (U) It is also foreseeable that U.S. development and deployment of these capabilities 
could enhance our strategic position vis-a-vis rival powers by bolstering our deterrent 
and extended deterrent capabilities. Stability could be preserved and strengthened in 
critical areas where U.S. and Allied interests might othenvtse be challenged by 
competing state aspirations. Militarily, fomard-deployed options, while sacrificing 
some survivability due to fixed-site positioning, could provide a persistent presence 
and decrease mis.sion burden to submarine or ship launched systems. They could 
provide new and effective PCS capabilities, which reduce the nuclear ambiguity risk 
a.ssociated with cuiivenlionally armed ICBMs. Conversely, shorter times of flight of 
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forward-deployed systems risk increased mstabiiitv> depending on the location and 
situation. 
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(in ENCLOSURE A 

1.0 (U) New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 

1.1 (IJ) NST is a nuclear amis reduction treaty between the U nitecl State.s and the Russian 
Federation, it was entered-inlo-force on 5 February 201 1 and is expected to reinaiti in 
place until 2021 . The Department of State Fact Sheet on ‘investment in Conventional 
Prompt Global Strike” states ‘The New START Treaty allows the United States to 
deploy CPGS system-s, and does not in any way limit or constrain research, 
development, testing, and evaluation of such concepts and .systems, which offer the 
prospect of striking any target in the world in less than an hour." CPGS weapon 
system,® would count under the central liinite of the treaty if they meet the NST 
definitions ofanintercotitinenta! or submarine launched ballistic missile. 

1 .2 (U) New START Treaty definitions that could impact CPGS: 

1 .2.1 (U) Ballistic Missile: A missile that is a weapon-dclivety vehicle that ha.s a 
ballistic trajectory over most of it.s flight. 

1.2.2 (U) ICBM: A land-based ballistic missile with a range in excess of 5,S00 km, 

1 .2.3 (U) SLBM: A ballistic missile with a range in e.xcess of 600 km of a type, any 
one of which has been contained in, or launched from, a submarine. 

1.2.4 (U) Weapon-delivery vehicle: For ballistic missiles and cruise missiles, a missile 
of a type, any one of w hich has been launched or flight-tested, or deployed to carry or 
be used as a weapon, that is, as any mechanism or any device that when directed 
against any target, is do.signed to damage or destroy it. 

1 .2.5 (U) Cruise .Missile: A missile that i.s an unmanned, self-propelled weapon- 
delivery vehicle that sustains flight through the use of aerodynamic lilt over most of its 
flight path. 

1.2.6 (U) “New Type” of ICBM: .A type of ICBM, the technical chaTactcristics of 
which differ from the technical characteristics of an ICBM dcclaTed previously in at 
least one of the following respects: (a) number of .stages, (b) type of propellant of any 
stage, (c) either the length of the assembled missile without front section or the length 
of the first stage, by more than 3 percent, or (d) diameter of the first .stage, by more 
than .3 percent. 

] .2.7 (U) Prototype: 1CBM.S or SLBMs, an ICBM or SLBM ofa new type, no more 
than 20 missiles of which have been launched, and no latmcher of missiles of wliich 
have been deployed. 


1.2.8 (U) “New Kind” of weapon refers to new ofi'ensive arms of strategic range that 
do not meet the treaty's definitions of these exi-sting strategic offensive arms. 
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1 .3 (U) IN F and NST use the same definition for ballistic missiles. NST carries the 

discussion a step further, into a di.stinction between "new types” of weapons (new 
ICBMs, SLBMs, etc.) versus "new kinds" of weapons (hypersonic glide). 
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Congress of tl)£ ©niteft States 
SoufiE of BfpreStntatibEig 
lUdsIjmston, SC 20515 
Januai^ 30, 2014 



President Barack Obama 

President of the United States of America 

The White House 

1 600 Pennsylvania Avenue NW 

Washington, DC 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 

Recent reports indicate that the United States has known, since 2008, of a major nuclear aims 
control treaty violation by the Russian Federation — a material breach of the Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Forces Treaty (INF). However, it appears that your Administration has failed to address 
the issue or infonn our North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies of these violations in a 
timely manner. 

As you are aware, your Administration called upon NATO to undertake the 2012 Deterrence and 
Defense Posture Review (DDPR) in an effort to analyze the current threat environment and 
ensure that the alliance’s nuclear posture is designed to meet those threats. It is now clear that 
after mandating the DDPR, the United States chose to withhold information from NATO about 
Russian arms control violations tliat directly affect NATO’s security. Had NATO been made 
aware of these violations, the Alliance could have made judgments about its nuclear postiu*e with 
a more thorough and complete understanding of all relevant events and circumstances. Your 
Administration’s failure to disclose this critical information to NATO during the review process 
both compromises the DDPR and weakens the trust our allies place in us. 

Furthermore, knowledge of these INF treaty violations should have made your Administration 
more attentive to its commitments to address the current state of our nuclear force. Instead, your 
administration Itas continued to delay or ignore these critical programs, I'he status of your 
modernization commitments include: 

• 0///0*Class Replacement ballistic missile submarine - delayed two years with no margin 
left for further delay. 

• Long-range stand-off missile - a replacement for the nucleai’ air-launched cruise missile 
first deployed in 1980 has been delayed two years with indications die forthcoming 
budget request will delay it further. 

• The Administration has no plan to replace the Minuteman HI missile while Rusvsia and 
China both develop and test new systems. 

• The Life Extension Program (LBP) for the B6 1 nuclear bomb was delayed by two yeai's 
in the FY13 request and now is likely to be delayed another 6-12 months; 
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• Development of the W78/W88 interoperable warhead, which has already slipped three 
years, now appears in jeopardy. 

• The Administi'ation essentially cancelled the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research 
Replacement Nuclear Facility (CMRR-NF), leaving the United States with no useful 
plutonium capacity; 

• Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) recomm^dai a 202 1 initial operating capability for the 
Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) m Oak Ridge TN - this project has been delayed by 
at least 4 years mid your Administration’s mismanagement of the project may result in it 
being canceled altogether due to massive c»st increases. 

Mr. President, 1 am greatly concerned that your Administration is ignoring serious nuclear 
modernization and nonproliferation issues, particularly with respect to Russia, China, Pakistan, 
North Korea, and Iran. I am concerned that you are ignoring these issues so as not to discredit 
your policies of “disarmament by example.” I strongly urge you to immediately begin to work 
with Congi-ess to protect and modemize the United States nuclear deterrent, 

Sincerely, 

Michael R. Turner 

Member of Con^ss 
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"Enited States Senate 

WASHINGTON, DC 20510 

Marchs, 2014 


The Honorable Harry Reid 
Senate Majority Leader 
S-221, The Capitol 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Reid, 

On January 29, 2014, the New York Times reported that the Obama Administration has known 
for years about potential Russian violations of the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) 
Treaty, which bans the testing, production, and possession of medium-range missiles. If the 
article is accurate, these violations raise serious concerns about both Russia's commitment to its 
existing treaty obligations, as well as whether the Administration kept the Senate fully informed 
during the New START Treaty ratification process in 2010. 

We are troubled, therefore, that you would file cloture on the nomination of Ms. Rose 
Gottemoeller, the Administration official responsible for both the New START Treaty and the 
preparation of the annual arms control compliance reports. We ask you to postpone this vote and 
organize an all-Senators briefing at the earliest opportunity to answer the following questions; 

1 . What did Ms. Gottemoeller, as the Assistant Secretary of State for Arms Control and 
Verification (who was responsible for negotiating New START and producing the annual 
arms control compliance reports), or the employees of her bureau, know about Russia's 
apparent violations and circumventions of the INF Treaty? Most concerning is the time 
period from 2008-2010, to include the last compliance report submitted to Congress in July 
of 2010. 

2. Did anyone on the New START negotiating delegation know about these apparent 
violations and circumventions? 

3. Who decided what to brief, and what not to brief, to the Senate in September of 2010? 

4. What did the Department of State officials who participated in the negotiations and 
consultations on the NATO Deterrence and Defense Posture Review know at the time 
about Russia's possible INF violations and circumventions? 

5 . If Russia is in noncorapliance with the INF treaty at this time next year, should the United 
States remain a party to the treaty? 

6. Will the Administration rule out ftnther U.S, nuclear anns reductions, other than those that 
occur by and with the advice and consent of the Senate? 



The Honorable Harry Reid 
March 5, 2014 
Page 2 
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If a likely violation was known during the negotiation of New START, or during Senate 
consideration of the treaty, bringing that treaty into force would seem to have been at odds with 
President Obama’s April 2009 Prague speech on nuclear weapons. In that speech, he said: “rules 
must be binding. Violations must be punished. Words must mean something.” Moreover, if a 
potential violation was known, and that information was not shared with the Senate during its 
consideration of New START, then the Senate acted on the treaty without the benefit of 
complete and relevant information that the Administration possessed. 

As recent events in Ukraine and elsewhere have shown, there is likely to be much uncertainty in 
U.S.-Russian relations in the months and years to come, which could have very serious 
implications for our national security. As such, the questions posed above are critically 
important, and they need to be answered in a clear and complete manner. Thank you for your 
consideration of this important request. 





The Honorable Harry Reid 
March 5, 2014 
Page 3 
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March 20, 2013 


The Honorable Carl Levin 
Chainnan 

Senate Armed Services Committee 
Washington, DC 20510 

The Honorable James Inhote 
Ranking Member 
Senate .Armed Services Committee 
Washington, DC 205 10 

Dear Chairman Levin and Ranking Member Inhofe: 

We UTiie to you today to bring to your attention a classified letter that we sent today to 
Secretary' of State Kerry regarding compliance and verification issues associated with U.S.-Russia 
arms control agreements, President Obama stated in Prague in 2009 that “Mules must be binding. 
Violations must be punished. Words must mean something;* Our letter speaks directly to this as 
well as President Obama’s 2013 State of the Union in which he committed to engaging Russia to 
seek further reductions in our nuclear arsenals. We ask that you, members of your committee, and 
appropriately cleared committee staff review our letter to Secretary Kerr}' as the contents of it 
address issues that fall within the jurisdiction of the Senate Armed Services Committee. You may 
wish to raise these issues in dosed hearings and during upcoming confirmation hearings. We 
appreciate your attention to these important matters of national security, 




Sincerely, 
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‘Enital Senate 

WASHINGTON, DC 20510 


Febraary 20, 2014 


Brian McKeoii 

Chie f of Staff 

National Security Council 

Eisenhower Executive Office Building 

Washington, DC 20504 

Dear Mr. McKeon, 

On January 29, 2014, the A'ew York reported that the Obama administration has known for 
years about potential Ru.ssian violations of the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty 
that bans the testing, production and possession of raetlitim-range missiles. According to the 
article, American officials believe Russia began conducting flight tests of a new ground- 
launched cruise missile in violation of the INF Treaty as early as 2008, If the article is accurate, 
these violations raise serious concerns about Russia's commitment to its treaty obligations, as 
well as the administration's commitment to keep Congress fully informed. 

We are concerned that tire relevant committees of the United States Senate may not have been 
ftilly briefed by the Obama administration on the potential Russian treaty violation,? during 
consideration of the New START Treaty in 20 1 0. If the administration knew about potential 
violations of the treaty and did not fiilly inform the Senate of these violations while it debated 
New START, this would represent a serious abrogation of the administration’s responsibilities. 

Based on your role as Vice President Biden's lead negotiator on the New START Treaty and as 
one of the Obama administration’s primary liaisons with the Senate during the New START 
ratification process, we are interested in what you knew about potential Russian violations of tire 
INF Treaty and what information was shared with the Senate, 

As the Senate Armed Sen ices Committee considers your nomination to be Principal Deputy 
Undersecretary of Defense for Policy, we request that you provide the Comm.ittee with answers 
to the following questions; 

1) Were you aware of any intelligence regarding potential Russian violations of the INF 
Treaty in 2010? 

2} Do you believe that the Senate should have been made aware of any potential Russian 
violations of the INF Treaty during consideration of the New START Treaty? 

3) Do you believe the Senate was made aware of any potential Russian violations of the INF 
Treaty during consideration of the New' START Treaty? It so, please provide details, 

4) As you know, questions of how to respond to arms control cheating and non-compliance 
m-e ultimately policy decisions. One year from now, if Russia is not in compliance with 
thi.s treaty, in your current position or in the position .for which you are nominated, do you 
believe the United States should continue to comply with the INF treaty? 
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%'e look forward io receiving yom answers to these questions prior to your nomination 
hearing. 


Sincerely, 
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lanited States Senate 

WASHINGTON, DC 20B10 
May 23, 2014 


The Honorable Steve A. Linick 
Office of Inspector General 
U.S. Department of State 
2201 C Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20520 


Dear General Linick: 


We are writing to request an investigation into the details surrounding the awareness of the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Arms Control, Verification, and Compliance (AVC) of any and 
ai! compliance concerns regarding the Intermediate-rimge Nuclear Forces (INF) treaty and the 
Russian Federation before and during the process of negotiating and ratifying the New S TAR T 
treaty. 

We are concerned that the then-Assistant Secretaiy was either not aware of such compliance 
concerns or chose not to present this information to the U.S, Senate, We are also concerned that 
tliese Issues were not included in any of the annual compliance reports ("Adherence to and 
Compliance witlt Arms Control, Nonproliferation, and Disannament Agreements and 
Commitments'' - required per 22 U.S.C, 259ja) from 2004 to 2008, especially the report 
suhmittc'd ill July 2010. 

We ask that you report your findings - including an interim briefing not later than September 30, 
20 1 4 - as to whether the Assistant Secretary or any of the AVC bureau's staff were aware of 
compliance concerns regarding the INF treaty during the preparation and .submission of the 
aforementioned report as well as during the process of the U.S. Senate's coroideration of the 
New START Treaty that was ratified on December 22, 2010. 

In addition, we are interested in your assessment a.s to whether tlie AVC bureau is properly 
organized and configured to ensure that arms control and verification and compliance matters are 
given full, independent, and non-bia.sed consideration. In your opinion, i.s there any potential for 
loss of rocu.s on either of these imporiajit matters with having tlicin combined into one bureau as 
compared with the arrangement of these two subject mattens in tw'o separate bureaus prior to the 
Department's reorganization in late 2010'? 

We appreciate your execution of our request. 
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David Vitter 


United States Senator 



Deb Fischer 
United States Senator 



United States Senator 
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COMMITTEE ON .4IIMED SERVICES 

II A-. Sous'e ot fteprtsentatibtfi 

&^S^mgton. BC 20515-6035 


February 14, 2013 


The Honorable Barack Obama 
President of the United States 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 

On October 1 7, we outlined our concerns about significant arms control violations by the 
Russian Federation; to date, we have received no response to that letter. Wc are aware that senior 
officials of your Administration briefed the members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
including your current Secretary of State, on this matter this past November, yet, at that time, they 
offered no further information or plan for how to deal with this significant destabilization of the US- 
Russian nuclear arms relationship, Moreover, our eflbrts to schedule a meeting with senior 
members of your Administration to discus this significant compliance failure have been 
unsuccessful. Such failure, in view of your threat to veto the FYl 3 National Defense Authorization 
Act over language tying further U.S. nuclear force reductions to Russian compliance with arms 
control obligations, is especially difficult to understand. 

It is clear that the Russian Federation is undertaking both systemic violation and 
circumvention of a significant arms control obligation to the United States. Such is the reality that 
confronts the United States, despite four years of your best efforts to “reset” relations with that 
countiy. 

As we stated in our previous letter, arms reduction treaties rest on a foundation of presumed 
adherence to those treaties, adherence which the parties monitor through verification procedures, 
Deliberate violations of treaties, on the other hand, indicate that the other party is not to be trusted 
and that efforts to pursue further agreements should be abandoned. 

As a result, we believe it is time to abandon your policy of seeking U.S. nuclear force 
reductions. Renewing your pledge to modernize the U.S. nuclear deterrent is now more 
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The Monorable Barack Obama 
February 14,2013 
Page 2 


important and will be a central mctiic for how seriously you view Russia's illegal conduct. As 
you said in your April 2009 Prague speech, “[r]u!es must be binding. Violations must be 
punished. Words nutst mean somclhing.” 


Wc look forward to your prompt response to us on this m^tcr. 


Sincerely, 



Chairman 

Committee on Armed Services 






Mike Rogers 
Chairman 

Mouse Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence 


IIPM/MR;tm 
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Siititfi .plates ,Senate • 

WASHifiGTON, DC 50510 St,,. -..MV ■. 

My 18,2013 ^ 

SSCI# 2013- 2353 


Lieutenant General Lute 
Deputy Assistant to the President, 

National Security Council 
1 600 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20500 

Dear Lieutenant General Lute: 

Congratulations on your recent nomination to be the Permanent Representative on the 
Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). NATO has been the 
most important peacetime alliance in our nation’s history and has helped shepherd 
Europe and North America from the end of World War II, through the Cold War and 
September 1 1"’, to where we are today. Your nomination to this post is not only an 
honor, but a clear indication of the confidence the President has in your capabilities. 

As the Senate considers your nomination, we need to fully understand your view.s on 
what is arguably the most important arms control regime concerning the stability and 
security of our N ATO allies — the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) 

Treaty. This agreement prohibits the production or flight testing of all ground- 
launched ballistic and cruise missiles with range capabilities between 500 and 5,500 
kilometers, thereby promoting stability on the European continent. As you are 
undoubtedly aware, however, Russian officials have made statements about the 
viability of the Treaty. For instance, on June 21, 2013, the Russian Presidential Chief 
of Staff stated that the INF Treaty “cannot exist endlessly.” Such statements 
obviously are cause for concern. 1 believe it would be helpful to hear yoiu own 
perspective. Could you please provide your views on the importance of preserving 
the INF Treaty over the next decade, including the impact of doing so on stability in 
Europe? 

Further, could you please provide the Administration’s current policy for information 
and intelligence sharing with our NATO allies relating to compliance and verification 
issues associated with the INF and other treaties of importance to NATO? Finally, 
can you assure the Committee that our NATO allies have been fully and completely 
informed of all compliance and certification issues associated witli tire INF and other 
treaties? 
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I would appreciate your response to these questions in writing before the Committee 
acts on your nomination and look forward to working with you on these important 
issues of national security. 


Sincerely, 



— 'James E. Risch 
U.S. Senator 
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II 


n3TH CONGRESS 
2d Session 


S. 1924 


To require a report on INF Treaty coniplianee information sharing. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

jANfASV 14, 2014 

Mr. Risen (for himself, Mr. RmiO, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. Chambi.iss, Mr. Coil- 
NYN, Ms. AyOttb, Mr. Johnson of Wiscoosin, Mr, CR.4.PO, Mr, Wicker, 
Mr, Sessions, Mr. Vittkr, Mr. Moran, Mrs. Pibchee, Mr. Bi.cnt, Mr. 
Roberts, Ms. Murkowski, and Mr. Johanns) introdueed the following 
bill; which was road twice and referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lation, s 


A BILL 

To require a report on INF Treat 5 ? compliance information 
sharing. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. REPORT ON INF TREATY COMPLIANCE INFOR- 

4 MATION SHARING. 

5 (a) In GenbbaJj. — ^Not later than 60 days after the 

6 date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of State, 

7 in coordination with the .Secretary of Defense and the Di- 

8 rector of National Intelligence, shall submit to the appro- 

9 priate congressional committees a report on information 
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1 and intelligeiice sharing mth North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 

2 iiization (NATO) and NATO countries on eonipliance 

3 issues related to the INF Tieaty. 

4 (b) Elements. — The report required under sub- 

5 section (a) shall include the following elements; 

6 (1) A description of all compliance and consist' 

7 ency issues associated \rith the INF Treaty, includ- 

8 ing a listing and assessment of all Ground Launched 

9 Russian Federation Systems being designed, tested, 

10 or deployed rrith ranges between 500 kilometers and 

1 1 5,500 kilometers. 

12 (2) An assessment of INF Treaty compliance 

13 and consistenc}? information sharing among NATO 

14 countries, including — 

15 (A) sharing among specific NATO eoun- 

16 tries and the NATO Secretariat; 

17 (B) the date specific information was 

18 shared; and 

19 (C) the manner in which such information 

20 was transmitted. 

21 (3) If any information on INF Treaty compli- 

22 anee or consistency was withheld from a specific 

23 NATO eountiy or the NATO Secretariat, a justifica- 

24 tion for why such information was withheld. 
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1 (e) Updates. — Not later than 180 days and one year 

2 after the date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 

3 of State, in coordination with the Secretary of Defense 

4 and the Director of National Intellig-ence, shall provide to 

5 the appi-opriate congi-essional committees updates to the 

6 report submitted under subsection (a). 

7 (d) Definitions. — In this section: 

8 (1) Appropriate congebsstonal commtt- 

9 TEES.— The term “appropriate congressional com- 

10 mittees” means — 

11 (A) the Committee on Armed Services, the 

12 Committee on Foreign Relations, the Select 

13 Committee on Intelligence, and the Committee 

14 on Appropriations of the Senate; and 

15 (B) the Committee on Armed Services, the 

16 Committee on Foreign Affairs, the Permanent 

17 Select Committee on Intelligence, and the Com- 

18 rnittee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 

19 reseiitatives. 

20 (2) INF TREATY. — The term “INF Treaty” 

21 means the Treaty Between the United States of 

22 America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on the Elimination of their Intermediate-Range and 


23 
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1 Sliorter-Range Missiles, signed at Washiiigtoii, DC, 

2 December 8, 1987. 

O 
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Unttrt States Senate 

SEw£CT COftifeliTTEF ON (NTEU-tOSi^irt- 
W.ASHiNGTON, eC a)5?fr647S 


March 20, 2013 



The Honorable Robert Menenttez 
Chairman 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Washington, DC 205 1 0 

The Honorable Bob Corker 
Ranking Member 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Chairman Menendez and Ranking Member Corker: 

We write to you today to bring to your atlemion a classified letter that we sent today to 
Secretary of State Kerry' regarding compliance and verification issues associated w'ith U.S.-Russia 
arms control agreements. President Obama slated in Prague in 2009 that '‘[rjules must be binding. 
Violations must be punished. Words must mean something.” Our letter speaks directly to this as 
well as President Obama’s 2013 State of the Union in which he committed to engaging Russia to 
seek further reductions in our nuclear arsenals. W'e ask that you, members of your committee, and 
appropriately cleared committee staff review our letter to Secretary Kerry as the contents of it 
address issues that fall within the jurisdiction of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. You may 
wish to raise these issues in closed hearings and during upcoming confirmation hearings. We 
appreciate your attention to these important matters of national security, 
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BiW States Senate 

WASHiNGTON. OC 20STO 

June 19, 2013 


The Honorable John Kerr)' 

Secretary of State 
U. S. Department of State 
2201 C Street NW 
Washington, DC 20520 

Dear Secretary Keriy: 

Wo write in response to President Obama’s speech in Berlin announcing his willingness 
to reduce U.S. deployed strategic nuclear weapons by up to one third. 

As the Senate considers the nominations of several senior State Department officials who 
will oversee U.S. arms control policy and strategic discussions with the Russians, especially that 
of Rose Gottemoelier to be Under Secretary of State for Arms Control and International 
Security, we wish to outline our concerns and express our interest in working with the 
administration to limit the spread of weapons of mass destruction and to keep Americans safe. 

The first issue we will be watching closely as the Senate considers these nominations 
relates to Russia's compliance with its arms control commitments to the United 
States. Specifically, we will seek assurances from the administration that Russia is in 
compliance with its nuclear amts control agreements and obligations, including the Intermediate- 
range Nuclear Forces treaty, the Presidential Nuclear Initiatives (PNls) agreed to by President 
George H.W. Bush and President Boris Yeltsin, and its Comprehensive Nuclear-Test Ban Treaty 
obligations as the United States defines those obligations. We note the recent amendment 
adopted by the House Armed Services Committee which states that Russia is “in active 
noncompliance with existing nuclear arms obligations.” 

Earlier this year, all Republican members of the SSCl sent you a classified letter on these 
very issues. The fact that the response did not address many of the issues raised in the letter, 
combined with the feet that the annua! compliance report is already several months past-due calls 
into question just how seriously the administration takes the issue of verification and 
enforcement of existing agreements. We agree with President Obama’s statement that “[r]ules 
must be binding. Violations must be punished. Words must mean something” and look forwtod 
to receiving additional information from you that this is the case when it comes to Russia’s track 
record on its multilateral and bilateral arms control commitments. 

.A second issue that we are c!o,sely tbilowing is the administration’s plans to carry out 
further nuclear reductions. In his speech in Berlin, President Obama said the administration 
would “seek negotiated cuts with Russia to move beyond Cold War nuclear postures.” Press 
reports in recant months have higlilighted recent meetings between senior American and Russian 
officials about this issue and referenced exchanges of proposals. 
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Daring the 2008 presidential campaign. President Obama promised that he would seek 
“to foster better executive-tegislative relations and bipartisan unity on foreign policy.” In the 
spirit of that promise of cooperation and your own recent expressed interest in fostering 
bipartisan cooperation on arms contro!, we request a copy of the President’s letter to President 
Putin trod the recently received Russian response. 

It is our view that any fiirthef reductions in the U.S. nuclear arsenal should only be 
conducted through a treaty subject to the advice and consent of the Senate. This view is 
consistent with past practice and has broad bipartisan support, as you know from your service in 
the Senate. Indeed, then-Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee Jo.seph R. Biden, 
Jr. and then-R,anking Member .Tesse Helms, in a March 2002 to letter to Secretary of State Colin 
Powell stated that “With the exception of the SALT 1 agreement, every significant arms control 
agreement during the past three decades has been transmitted pursuant to die Treaty Clause of 
the Constitution.. .we see no reason whatsoever to alter this practice.” 

As you will recall, in its resolution of ratification of the New START agreemenl, the 
Senate stated that “further arms reduction agreements obligating the United States to reduce or 
limit the Armed Forces or armaments of the United States in any military signiflcaiit manner 
may be made only pursuant to tlie treaty-making power of the President as set forth in Article II, 
section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution of the United States,” We agree with both of these 
interpretatioas of the Senate’s role in providing advice and consent to such agreements. 

Former Secretary of Defense Panetta endorsed this view in testimony to Congress on 
February 15, 2012: “reductions that have been made, at least in this Administration, have only 
been made as part of the START process and not outside of that process; and I would expect that 
that would be the same in die future.” W’e thus request that you pledge to us that any further 
nuclear reductions would be carried out only as part of a treaty to be submitted for ratification by 
the Senate. 

We appreciate the administration’s expressed intere.st in restoring bipartisanship to arats 
contro! and believe that your answering of these questions and provision of this information will 
aid that effort and ensure adequate consultation with the Senate as your discussions with Russia 
proceed. We look forward to your quick response so that the Senate may act on the relevant 
nominees pending confirmation. 


Sincerely, 
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Bob Corker 





Tom Coburn 




Orrin Hatch 


kM-'i-t'' _ 


U-m^vLA 

Lamar Alexander 
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Coiigrei^ of tfte ®ntte& &tateg 
^ouse of Rtpm'entattbes 
®as1jington, BC 20515 

April 12, 2013 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20500 

Dear Mr. President; 


Since October, we have written to you twice with our concerns about a massive Russian violation and 
circumvention of an arms control obligation to the United States of great significance to this nation and to its 
NATO allies. We are aware that several of our colleagues on the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence have 
also written to senior Administration officials about this and other clear examples of Russia’s noncompliance 
with its arms control obligations. 

Despite these multiple inquiries, you have not responded to us to assure us of the seriousness with which 
you and your Administration are handling this matter. Briefings provided by your Administration have agreed 
with our assessment that Russian actions arc serious and troubling, but have failed to offer any assurance of any 
concrete action to address these Russian actions. Further, reports indicate you continue to seek new 
negotiations with that slate — including through entreaties of your National Security Advisor, who will travel to 
Moscow on April I S’* to convey a personal letter from you to President Putin and further reductions in the 
U.S. nuclear detenent that protects the American people and their allies. 


On April 1 5th, your Administration is required to submit to the Congress its annual report on 
compliance with arms control obligations to the United States. W'e expect this report will directly confront the 
Russian violations and circumventions of this and other treaties as opposed to last year's report. We further ask, 
again, for your engagement in coiTCCting this behavior. We also seek your commitment not to undertake further 
reductions to the U.S. nuclear deterrent or extended deterrent until this Russian behavior is corrected. We are in 
full agreement with your policy as you articulated it in Prague four years ago this month, "[rjules must be 
binding. Violations must be punished. Words must mean something." 

We ask for your prompt personal reply. 


Respectfully, 



Howard P. “BucV'IV'IcKeon 
Chairman 

Committee on Armed Services 




\ 6 

Mike Rogers 
Chairman 

House Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence 


HPM:tm 
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The President 
Anri! 12, 2013 
Page 2 


cc; ’i'hc 1 lonorabie Chuck l iagcl. Secretary of Defense 
i'lic 1 ionnrablc John Kerry, Secretary of Stale 
The ! lonorabie James R. (Tapper, Director of National intelligence 
(Jcncra! Marlin IT Dempsey, USA, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of SlalT 
(iencral C. Robert “Bob'' Kehler, IJSAF, Commander. United States Strategic Command 
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^ Congressional 
Cl — Research Service 

informing the legislative debate since 1914 „ 


MEMORANDUM July 16, 2014 

To; U, Armed Services Committee 

Attention: Tim Morrison 

From: Jennifer K. Elsea, Legislative Attorney, 7-5466 

Subject: The Applicability of the INF Treaty to Certain Missiles 


Press reports indicate that the Russian Federation may be testing a new intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM) at ranges below 5500 kilometers,' which is the maximum range of missiles 
banned by the 1987 Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty.^ This memorandum briefly 
addresses whether the new' missile possibly violates the INF Treaty if it is tested with a range 
below 5,500 kilometers. 

The definition for intermediate range missile under the INF Treaty is found in Article II of the 
treaty, section 5: 

The tenn "intermediate-range missile" means a [ground-launched ballistic missile] 

GLBM or a [ground-launched cruise missile] GLCM having a range capability in excess 
of 1000 kilometers but not in excess of 5500 kilometers. 

Under Article VII, the range of a new missile “shall be considered to be the maximum range to 
which it has been tested.” Thus, it appears that any missile with a range in excess of 5,500 km, 
even if it also can be used below that range, qualifies as an ICBM, to which the INF Treaty 
would not apply. 

This appears to be the interpretation of the question shared by the Reagan Administration during 
Senate consideration of the INF Treaty. During hearings on the treaty, the Hon. Maynard Glitman 
Ambassador, INF Talks, testified to the effect that “a new ground-launched ballistic missile that 
had been tested once at a range above 5,500 kilometers could be deployed without violating the 
treaty, even if all subsequent tests were conducted at INF ranges.”^ However, the Committee on 


' For more infonnation, see CRS Report IN10038,J?«^jr/a'j Compliance with the INF Trmty, by Amy F. Woolfi Meraonindum 
from Amy F. Woolf, Specialist in Nuclear Weapons Policy, Congressional Research Ser\'ice, ‘‘Recent Reports on Russia’s 
compliance with the INF Treaty," June 26, 201 3 [hereinafter “Woolf Memorandum"] (available from its author). 

^Treaty Between the United Statesof America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the Eliniinalion ofTbeir 
Intermediate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles. U.S.-U.S.S.R., Dec. 8, 1987 [hereinafter INF Treaty], 27 l.L.M. 90. 

* U.S. Congress, Senate CTimmittec on Foreign Relations, The INF Treaty, markup and hearings on tlie treaty between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the elimination of their intennediate-range imd shoiter-range 
(continued..,) 


Congressional Research Service 


7-5700 i www.crs.gav 
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Congressionai Research Service 
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Foreign Relations became aware of testimony before another committee that suggested a caveat 
to this analysis and requested a clarification^ The Committee received a letter by Mr. Ed Fox, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Legislative Atfairs, which explained that: 

The range capability of a ground -launched ballistic missile is considered to be the ma-ximum range to 
which It has been tested. Thus once a missile has demonstrated in a test that it has a strategic 
capability, it must be considered to be a strategic system. However, if the test at strategic range was 
with a sta ges posthoost vehicle. RV^that is unlike that used for remai ning 

tests of t he system at INF ranges, the configuration tested to INI- ranges w-ould be considered a ne w 
nfissileliuhe I NF range and prohibited hv the treaty. On the other hand, a ground-launched ba!ji.stic 
iftisslle titsleO to the ICBM ranges and then tested to INF ranges in the same configuration clearly 
W'Ould not be limited by the treaty.^ 


Under this interpretation, whether the intermediate range launches of the new ICBM are 
effectively a deviation from the INF Treaty depends on whether they Involved a sufficiently 
different configuration (or configurations) from the strategic-range launches to constitute new 
missiles under the INF treaty. In other words, if Russia’s reported ICBM has been launched over 
distances between 500 and 5,500 kilometers using a dissimilar configuration from the test at 
more than 5,500 kilometers, it is arguable that Russia has tested more than one new missile.*’ 
Whether this is the case likely depends on an assessment of classified data related to the tests.’ 


(,. .continued) 

missiles, 100th Cong., 2nd sess., March 22, 1988, IOO-522pt, 6 (Washington: GPO, 1989), p. 137. 

Ud. 

Ud. 

^ See Woolf Memorandum, svpra footnote 1, at 6 (noting the possibility that the missile tested at shorter ranges may tea new 
t>'l» of missile under the INF Treaty and other relevant amis reduction treaties). 

Ud. 
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COMMITTEE ON ATOBED SERVlCfiS 
Souse ot Repres'eittatifaca 
Salsgmngtan, BC 20515—6035 

ONS HUNORHOTHjRTctNTH CONGRESS 


My 17, 2014 


The Honorable John Kerry 
Secretary of State 
2201 C Street NW 
Washington, DC 20520 

Dear Secretary Kerry; 

As the Administration considers its response to the clear-cut, illegal, and destabilizing 
actions of the Russian Federation concerning the INF treaty of 1987, we have three further 
questions we ask that you consider as part of your required report: 

1 ) Is it still the case that, if a state party to the INF treaty has tested a covered missile to 
strategic range (above 5,500 km) but that remaining tests arc to INF range with a 
different configuration, e.g., its reentry vehicles, that it would be considered under that 
treaty to be a new missile in the covered range and prohibited by the treaty? If not, 
please describe what has changed since the Senate considered this treaty and adopted 
its Resolution of Ratification on May 27, 1988. 

2) Is Article VI of the INF Treaty - expressly banning the production or flight-testing of 
intermediate-range missiles -- essentia! to the purpose of the treaty? 

3) The Administration has stated regarding arms control violations that, “[t]he costs and 
risks of Russian cheating or breakout, on the other hand, would likely be very 
significant... [risking] financial and international political costs of such an 
action.” What are the financial costs the Administration is planning to impose on 
Russia for its violation of the INF treaty? What statutory or other authorities would be 
involved in the invocation of such costs? 

It has been reported that Russia’s violation of the INF treaty began in 2008. In this case, 
it was a basic fact that demonstrated that state’s intentions since the Administration first 
attempted its ill-fated “reset” policy. The first step in fixing our policy with respect to Russia is 
to admit its failure and to clearly acknowledge and confront its behavior. 
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1 he i lonorablc John Kerr>’ 
July 17,2014 


We look ibrward to your prompt written response. 

«5 Sinccrely>- 




C huirp 

Subcommittee on Strategic Forces 


yOx, ; 

'i S# 


Ted Poe 
Chairmeji 

Subcommittee on 'i'crrorisii 
Proliicraiion. and T 


n. Non- 
radc 
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Thomas C. Moore 
Arlington, VA 22206 

ff 

July 15, 2014 


The Honorable Mike Rogers 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Strategic Forces 
House Armed Services Committee 

C/0 Mr. Timothy A. Morrison, Counsel to the Majority 
2120 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C, 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman; 

Pursuant to a request from a Member of your Professional 
Staff, I am transmitting to you answers to certain questions 
regarding publicly-reported Russian violations of its 
obligations under the Treaty between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
Elimination of Their Intermediate-Range and Shorter-Range 
Missiles, signed at Washington on December 8, 1987, and entered 
into force on June 1, 1988 (the INF Treaty or the Treaty) . The 
Russian Federation succeeded to Soviet obligations under the INF 
Treaty in October 1992. 

This letter does not describe any means with which the 
Government of the United States monitors Russian treaty 
compliance. I feel quite strongly that the Obama Administration 
should make public what it knows regarding Russian INF Treaty 
noncompliance, if not necessarily how it knows about it. 

I first became aware of alleged Russian INF Treaty 
noncompliance four years ago.' Subsequently, in my former 


"Goodbye New Weapons!" Vremia/Hovosti, March 3, 2010, available at 
ht.tp : / / WWW . vremya .ru/2Q 10/ 17 74/246573. html , and last accessed on July 15, 
2014. To wit "BepcHTHO, HeodxoaMMO EepHyTbca k Bonpocy o BOSobHOBJieHWM 
npoMSBOBCTBa paKec cpgj;hgm m wajiOM flaxibHOCTM c sflepHbtMw 6oeEbiMK 
3Toro no'ppeSyeTCfl Bfcixoji ms florosopa o paxeTax cpenHew w MajioM jxa.nbHocTM, o 
ueM roBopaT b Pocchm see vame, Tgm ©onee hto npeue^ieHT gctb: b cbog Bpewa 
aMepMKaHUbi b ojihoctopohhgm nopa^KG Bbrauin ms JIoroBopa no UPO." The article 
was a general description of then-president Medvedev'' s military reforms. 

Putin stated In 2007 that ''''It will be difficult for us to keep within the 
framework of the treaty in a situation where other countries do develop such 
weapons systems, and among those are countries in our near vicinity , " 
available at http : / /I'jww. theguardian. com/ world/2007 /oct/ 12 / russia . usal , and 
last accessed on July 15, 2014. The 2010 article roughly translated by 
author, said: "There is probably a need to revisit the issue of resuming 

the production of intermediate and short-range missiles with nuclear 
warheads. This will require the withdrawal from the Treaty on Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Forces, as they say in Russia more often (lately]. This 
especially since there was a precedent: the Americans unilaterally withdrew 
from the ABM Treaty." See also "U.S. -Russia Nuclear Arms Negotiations: 
Ukraine and Beyond"; Statement of Acting Assistant Secretary Anita E. Friedt, 
Bureau of Arms Control, Verification and Compliance before a House Foreign 
Affairs Costmittee Joint Subcommittee Hearing; Washington, DC, April 14, 2014. 
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position as a Senior Professional Staff Member on the Senate 
E^oreign Relations Committee, I drafted several memoranda and 
briefed several MembervS on what I then believed to be a matter 
of grave urgency. I still do. In order to assist you, I have 
attached a set of questions and answers for which my counsel was 
requested. I am submitting this letter and attached documents 
in advance of your July 17 Hearing, titled "Russian Violations 
of the INF Treaty: After Detection— What?" I would be honored 
to have it included in the record of your hearing. 

With Regards, 

I am. Sincerely 


Thomas C. Moore 

TM/tm 

Attachment < s ) : 2 
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Thinking About the INF Treaty— Moscow' s Gray Missiles 

Submitted to the House Armed Services Committee Hearing: 
"Russian Violations of the INF Treaty; After Detection— What?" 

Thomas C. Moore^ 

g 

Confronting INF Treaty Violations 


GLBMs 

It has been reported publicly that Russia has flight-tested a 
ground- launched cruise missile in violation of the 1987 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty. But other reports 
also raised questions about a ballistic missile Russia has been 
developing, and which Russian statements indicate it will deploy 
in 2015. Is it, as has been suggested, an Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile because it has been flight tested one time at 
range in excess of that covered by the INF Treaty? Does it 
matter? If, as has been suggested, it will eventually be 
"counted" by the New START treaty, does it matter if Russia 
actually intends it will be used against theater ranges? 

As a general matter, conducting a flight test, and only one 
flight test, of a missile that is a weapon delivery vehicle at 
or above 5,500 kilometers establishes that a missile in question 
can be a new prototype or other strategic offensive arm under 
the New START Treaty, if Russia so notifies it to the United 
States under New START. Russia is, however, not obligated to 
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notify the United States if the missile can fly at shorter, INE’- 
banned ranges, or even it has tested the declared missile at 
banned ranges. If, however, Moscow declares such a missile as a 
"prototype" weapon under the New START Treaty, then far worse 
degradations of both the INF and New START Treaties are 
implicated, as l explain below. Any missile that is capable of 
flying over 5,500 kilometers can be fired at a depressed 
trajectory to strike a target under 5,500 kilometers; however, 
this can be done to confound verification of the New START and 
INF Treaties, not just for military or research and development 
reasons. In effect, one ends up with a missile that is 
nominally New START-limited and declared but that would 
otherwise be INF-banned. It is what I call a "gray missile." 

Unfortunately, the New START Treaty does not contain truly 
effective requirements for sharing full, unimpeded or otherwise 
unaltered Russian telemetric information generated during all 
flight tests of missiles Moscow decides to share with the United 
States under New START— Russia even gets to decide which test- 
flight telemetric information it provides us, and we do not have 
the right to request specific telemetric information, unless on 
a "parity basis." We no longer have such a requirement under 
New START as we did under START I. Russia decides what 
telemetric information to give us, and only after they have 
assembled and interpreted their data, and only after a series of 
tests have been carried out over the period of one year or more. 

If missiles such as those publicly reported by The New York 
Times last January,* do exist, then they constitute an 
unacceptable breakout potential for Russian intermediate-range 
nuclear forces that would, in a crisis, cause tremendously 
unstable conditions to arise. 

I cannot provide specific cases in which I might demonstrate 
this fact in Open Session/Format. Rather, I append a paper by 
the noted Russian expert Alexei Arbatov, from 2009, which should 
provide you with insight. I will state that it is irregular and 
highly suspicious to develop a missile that is test-fired once, 
whether of cruise or ballistic trajectory, at or over 5,500 
kilometers, if there is high confidence that its primary mission 
prolife might sit within INF-banned ranges. Certainly more than 
one flight test might be needed for a missile that is to have 
well understood characteristics under the New START Treaty. 
Operator error might account for such a test-flight result, but 
I strongly recommend you review the classified record in this 
regard . 

Secondly, if a missile is declared under one treaty but we have 
high confidence that it will or would be used for war operations 
banned under a different one, then we are effectively allowing 

irreparable harm to both treaties. The SS-20— the Soviet missile 
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we saw eliminated under the INF Treaty— was used by Moscow as as 
a means of both military and political coercion of our Allies in 
Ftarope (see "Background" section in Senate Ex. Rpt. 100-15 on 
the INF Treaty, and T. Doc. 100-11, January 25, 1988) . The 
alleged reappearance of such Russian weapons fundamentally 
changes the strategic analysis we have been using to develop our 
own nuclear employment guidance in Europe and Asia for the last 
two decades . 

There are three broad tests that could establish if missiles 
such as those described by The New York Times are INF-Treaty 
banned : 

• First, whether the ballistic missile is launched from a 
ground- launcher ; 

• While no new Russian GLCM or GLBM is listed in the 1988 
INF Treaty as a "current type," its provisions in Article 
II et seq, would apply to any new missile that is 
designed, developed, produced or deployed since 2001 
meeting any definitions in Article II and all other 
relevant INF Treaty provisions; 

• The third test to establish Treaty applicability to any 
ballistic missile is whether it has a range that is equal 
to or greater than 500 kilometers but not greater than 
5,500 kilometers. Paragraph (4) of Article VII of the 
INF Treaty establishes the criteria for range capability 
of all shorter- and intermediate-range GLMBS. 

A Note on New START 

Before I left my position on the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, a Senior Administration official confirmed to me that 
Russia had declared a new missile under the New START Treaty 
about which I had compliance concerns. I find little 
reassurance from such a comment. Again, the details are 
sensitive so I cannot address them in open format, but I will 
say that it beggars belief and common sense when you know your 
opponent is bending nuclear rules and you let them keep doing 
it. 

My fear is that Russia may have many of what I call gray 
missiles, and those could have significant theater- and 
strategic-range throw weight, effectively concealed from our NTM 
and non-detectable under the poor verification of the New START 
Treaty and the terminated verification of the INF Treaty (all 
INF inspections, continuous monitoring of missile final 
production and assembly sites, and data declarations and 
notifications ended under the INF Treaty in June 2001, the month 
and year when Russia permanently eliminated the Soviet/Russian 
shorter- and intermediate-range nuclear threat to Europe) . Just 
counting on a single New START notification that is likely 
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defective and improper is clearly not what any arms control 
treaty maintains as its direct object and purpose. One treaty 
is not meant to hide noncompliance with another, even in Russia . 

More troubling, however, is that even if Russia were to notify 
the United Sates of the existence of a "prototype" missile under 
the New START Treaty, defined term 58 of Part One of the 
Protocol to the New START Treaty does not require Russia to 
count any prototype missile as a deployed weapon until more than 
20 launches of the missile have occurred. Until then, such 
prototypes "are considered to be non-deployed" missiles. Russia 
could make use of this loophole by storing many non-deployed 
missiles, which it has not launched 20 or more times, and all of 
its alleged INF-banned but not quite New START missiles. This 
could create a situation of dangerous strategic surprise and 
could easily be concealed. 

I would request that the Administration furnish you with copies 
of any notifications of any prototype Russian missiles, in this 
regard. Use of certain provisions in the New START Treaty could 
be used to clarify this situation— but not if the primary purpose 
of the activity is to verify that such weapons are subject to 
the INF Treaty. 

GLCMs 


Paragraph (2) of Article II of the INF Treaty defines a cruise 
missile that is subject to the INF Treaty "as a missile that is 
an unmanned, self-propelled vehicle that sustains flight through 
the use of aerodynamic lift over most of its flight path." In 
addition, a "ground-launched cruise missile (GLCM)" is defined 
as "a ground-launched missile that is a weapon-delivery 
vehicle." There are similar tests that apply to a GLCMs as they 
do for a GLBM, above, however, again, we have nothing other than 
our NTM on which to rely— there are no inspections, no 
notifications and no requirements that Moscow make visible to 
our overhead NTM the movements, locations and basing of these 
gray missiles, as reported by The New York Times last January. 

Even if Russia has developed new ballistic and cruise missiles 
that were not "existing types" of such weapons in 1988, Moscow's 
new systems, as publicly reported by The New York Times, are 
covered under Article II of the INF Treaty. The INF Treaty is 
of unlimited duration— even if alleged Russian compliance with it 
is not. And yet, we have zero treaty-provided means, other than 
convening a meeting of the INF Treaty's Special Verification 
Commission under Article XIII of the Treaty to address it. If 
public reports are true, Russia has made a high-level decision, 
and it would only be at the highest levels of their government, 
and ours, that this matter could be raised and urgently 
resolved. 
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Does It matter? If, as has been suggested. It will eventually 
be "counted" by the New START treaty, does it matter if Russia 
actually intends it will be used against theater ranges?) 

Much of my previous response applies here. However, the kind 
and degree of cheating, if accurately reported by The New York 
Times last January, matters and it is a militarily significant 
violation of the INF Treaty. Counting any weapon under New 
START that is, in fact, an INF-banned missile, defeats the 
object and purpose of the INF Treaty and the New START Treaty. 
Russia may play alleged compliance games as is wishes, but any 
American President who cares about the effectiveness and 
credibility of arms control ought not allow such brazen abuse of 
treaty law without any effective military or diplomatic remedy. 
As Ambassador Paul Nitze— the INF Treaty negotiator-testified 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in 1988: 


What do we mean by effective verification? We mean that we 
want to be sure that, if the other side moves beyond the 
limits of the Treaty in any militarily significant way, we 
would be able to detect such violation in time to respond 
effectively and thereby deny the other side the benefit of 
the violation. 


To date, the Obama Administration has not, to the best of my 
knowledge, acted in any proportionate or responsible manner to 
bring the Russian Federation back into compliance with its 
legally-binding obligation to cease and desist any design, 
development, production, and/or deployment of any INF-banned 
cruise or ballistic missile if Russia is indeed in violation of 
the Treaty. 

The One-Time Test Flight Problem 

As many Members of this Committee know, the single greatest flaw 
in the INF Treaty is that the application of the INF Treaty to 
any new ballistic or cruise missile that is flight tested or 
otherwise flown once at a range not prohibited by the Treaty 
(i.e., a range less than 500 kilometers or more than 5,500 
kilometers) but which can be flown at a range that is banned by 
the INF Treaty (at a range that is between 500 and 5,500 
kilometers) as a weapon delivery vehicle allows significant 
cheating. Simply by testing any missile above 5,500 kilometers, 
Russia could argue that the INF Treaty does not ban the missile. 
Thus, Moscow may conduct flight tests at or above 5,500 
kilometers but intend to use these missiles for attacks below 
5,500 kilometers. A Member of your Professional Staff recently 
located a very clear statement from former SASC Chairman Sam 
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Nunn. It is very significant. Chairman Sam Nunn made a very 
wise and foresighted comment in 1988: 

However, if the test at strategic range was with a 
configuration (booster, stages, post boost vehicle, RV's) 
that is unlike that used for remaining tests of the system 
at INS' range, the configuration tested to INF range would 
be considered a new missile in the INF range and prohibited 
by the Treaty, 

In conducting additional research, I could find no authoritative 
statement that contradicted this fundamental understanding of 
the Senate (or at least one Senator) in 1988. This 
notwithstanding, the Article-by-Article Analysis submitted to 
the United States Senate for the INF Treaty clearly stated in 
1988 : 


Paragraph 1 of Article VII provides that if a ballistic 
missile or cruise missile has been flight-tested or 
deployed for weapon delivery, then all missiles of that 
type will be considered to be weapon-delivery vehicles. 

When read in conjunction with paragraph 1 of Article II, 
which defines a ground-launched ballistic missile in terms 
of a "weapon-delivery vehicle, " paragraph 1 of Article VII 
defines a weapon-delivery vehicle in such a way as to 
relieve a Party from having to prove that every missile of 
a particular type has been tested or deployed as a weapon- 
delivery vehicle ; rather, it is sufficient to demonstrate 
that m e rely one missile of that type has been flight-tested 
or deployed as a weapon-delivery vehicle in order to 
establish for the purpose of the Treaty that all missile s 
of that type are weapon-delivery vehicles . ^ 

It is a matter of grave concern that President Obama has not 
undertaken any action to deal with Russian INF Treaty 
noncompliance, apart from briefing certain NATO Allies. He has 
not shared noncompliance information and he should. It is high 
time more public pressure is brought to bear on Moscow. Worse 
still. President Obama may, through his action or inaction, have 
created a new understanding of the application of the INF Treaty 
to any new Russian ballistic or cruise missile. If he has, then 
President Obama has broken with the Byrd-Biden condition 
contained in the Senate's resolution of advice and consent to 
ratification of the INF Treaty (approved on May 27, 1988) and 
which states, in full: 

That this Treaty shall be subject to the following 
principles, which derive, as a necessary implication, from 
the provisions of the Constitution (Article II, section 2, 
clause 2) for the making of treaties: 
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(a) the United States shall interpret this Treaty in 
accordance with the understanding of the Treaty shared by 
the Executive and the Senate at the time of Senate consent 
to ratification; 

(b) such common understanding is: 

(i) based on the text of the Treaty; and 

(ii) reflected in the authoritative representations 
provided by the Executive branch to the Senate and its 
committees in seeking Senate consent to ratification, 
insofar as such representations are directed to the meaning 
and legal effect of the text of the Treaty; 

(c) the United States shall not agree to or adopt an 
interpretation different from that common understanding 
except pursuant to Senate advice and consent to a 
subsequent treaty or protocol, or the enactment of a 
statute. 
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This research paper has been commissioned by the International Commission on Nuclear 
Non-proliferation and Disarmament, hut reflects the views of the author and should not he 
construed as necessarily reflecting the views of the Commission. * 

MISSILE DEFENCE AND THE INTERMEDIATE NUCLEAR FORCES TREATY 

Alexei Arbatov 

Mai-ch 2009 
Executive Summary 

The question of Russia’s possible abrogation of the INF Treaty arose in response to a history of 
US policies which undermined a wide range of arms control treaties. The Treaty itself was 
originally seen by the Soviets as a desirable response to new classes of US missiles which 
outstripped the capacities of their Soviet counterparts, and were seen by the ageing Soviet 
leadership as directly threatening them. But in the event, under the Treaty, the Soviets eliminated 
more than twice as many missiles and delivery systems as the Americans. 

Withdrawal is permitted by the Treaty if one of the parties regards its “supreme interests” as 
being threatened. However, the nature of the possible threat in this case is not clear. Former 
President Putin pointed to development of new classes of short and intermediate range missiles 
by a number of third countries outside the treaty, while a former Russian military chief has said 
the threat comes from US plans to station anti-ballistic missile sy.stems close to Russia’s borders. 

In fact, all seven countries developing new classes of missiles could reach Russian territory with 
their intermediate range missiles, and some of them even with their shorter range missiles. But 
whether they are a sufficient threat which justifies withdrawing from the Treaty, and whether 
there may be other responses, remain open questions. This is even more so since Russia has 
indicated it would respond to possible future US missile threats on an asymmetrical basis. 
Indeed, the existing Russian arsenal would already be sufficient for the task of responding to 
such countries. Although some aspects of this might be limited by START 1, these would be 


' At WWW . .icnnd . org/Docuinents/Arbatov_INF_Paper . rtf and .last accessed on July 
15 , 2014 . 
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overcome if, as seems likely, START I is not extended beyond its current operational phase 
which ends in December 2009. 

Politically, the stationing of US anti-ballistic missile systems near Russia’s borders are viewed in 
Moscow as destabilizing and even provocative. But, in military terms, the number of US missiles 
involved would not seriously affect Russia’s nuclear deterrence capability. 

One reason for Russia withdrawing from the INF Treaty which might be attractive to military 
tacticians could be the option it would thus allow for increasing the range of a new short range 
cruise missile as a possible response to US ABM systems. But seen in a wider strategic sense, 
this would not be a sensible justification for withdrawing from the treaty. 

The open-ended nature of the US BMD program, however, is a matter of legitimate concern. 
Moreover, continuing NATO expansion eastwards has taught Moscow the value of a strong 
response. Nevertheless, there are strong political and financial reasons against withdrawing from 
the treaty, and doing so could even risk a new arms race. It will also undermine the NPT and 
place Russia on the same footing as the previous US Administration in this regard. It is to be 
hoped that the new US administration and the Russian leadership will find a constructive 
approach to resolving the issues, thus preserving the INF Treaty and complementing it with a 
range of important new agreements. 

Introduction 

In recent years, the Russian leadership has on a number of occasions raised the prospect of the 
country’s unilateral withdrawal from the Intermediate and Short-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) 
Treaty, signed by the USSR and the USA in 1987, with Russia inheriting the USSR’s treaty 

obligations. This step would have had very serious military, strategic, financial, economic and 
political repercussions, all the more so as the INF Treaty is one of the few central nuclear 
disarmament agreements still in force after several years of the Bush Administration’s 
destructive policies which put an end to the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty, the 1994 
Treaty between the USA and Russia on Strategic Arms Reduction (START-1), the 1997 
START-3 framework treaty and agreement on delineation of strategic and tactical missile 
defense systems, left the 1996 CTBT and talks on the FMCT in deadlock, and made it impossible 
to complete work on a new SORT treaty (2002) or extend the validity of START-1 (after 2009). 


1. History of the INF Treaty. 

Historically, this treaty has its roots in the deployment in a number of F.uropean NATO member 
countries at the start of the 1980s of American intermediate-range Pershing-2 missiles with a 
range of up to 1,800 km, and ground-based nuclear-armed cruise missiles with a range of up to 
2,500 km. The USA argued that this step was a response to the Soviet Union’s deployment of 
RSD-1 0 (Western classification SS-20) ballistic missiles with MIRV warheads. 

The American missiles could strike targets deep in Soviet territory: launched from their bases in 
West Gennany, the Pershing-2 missiles could reach as far as the Moscow' region, while the 
ground-based cruise missiles could reach as far as the Urals. Soviet missiles could not reach 
targets in the United States. Even more important was that the flight time of the Pershing-2 
missiles to their targets was approximately three times shorter than that of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles launched from U.S. territory. The cruise missiles had a much longer flight 
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time — several hours — but they were hard to detect because of their low trajectory and technical 
characteristics that reduced their visibility to radars. Moscow therefore had every reason to seek 
an agreement that would prohibit these missiles. Washington had no desire for such an 
agreement but came under strong pressure from its NATO allies who feared an increase in 
nuclear tension in Europe. Five years of difficult on-and-off negotiations finally led to the 
conclusion of the INF Treaty, which had no time limit and stipulated the complete worldwide 
destruction of two classes of Soviet and U.S. ballistic and ground-based cruise missiles. 

The completely closed Soviet totalitarian system played a cruel joke on the Kremlin. In their 
efforts to whip up a campaign about national security threats, raise tension and get more money 
for their military programs at the same time, the Soviet generals went too far in frightening the 
old gentlemen of the Communist Party Politbureau with tales of the American missiles’ short 
flight time (6-7 minutes it was said), that would not even give time to take shelter in 
underground or air-based command centers, let alone decide on a counterstrike. Furthermore, the 
parties had asymmetrical interest in an agreement, because the missile systems under discussion 
were a direct threat to the Soviet Union but not to the USA. Finally, because Moscow insisted on 
destruction of all of the U.S. missiles, it had to agree, after stubborn resistance, to destroy all 
Soviet arms of a comparable type, and because of the way Soviet military practice and the 
essentially uncontrolled defense industry worked, it had many more of these weapons. 

The INF Treaty therefore resulted in the Soviet Union having to destroy two times more missiles 
than the USA (1836 and 859 respectively), including its very high-performing new OTR-23 Oka 
(SS-23 by NATO designation) theater missiles, which had a tested range slightly below the 

agreed limits (500-1000 km for intermediate-range missiles) . The designers of this missile, 
classified as a short-range missile, to this day have not forgiven Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev and his foreign minister, Eduard Shevardnadze, for agreeing to this concession. 
Giving up the OTR23 was the price to pay for obtaining the destruction of the U.S. Pershing-1 
missiles, which could hit Kaliningrad Oblast from West Gennany, The USA also gave up its 
Lance-2 ground-based tactical missiles and SRAM-2 air-to-surface missiles, which if launched 
from West Germany or from tactical strike aircraft could hit targets in the territory of the USSR’s 
Warsaw Pact allies. Russia’s military designers and engineers did get their own back for the 
OTR-23 in the end, and developed a new dual-purpose theater missile that entered service in 

3 

2007, and was for some reason given the Persian- Arabic-Turkish name of Iskander . 

2. Motives for Withdrawal from the Treaty 

The treaty was implemented in ftill within the deadlines and remains in force. But now, 20 years 
later, the totalitarian communist Soviet Union’s successor, democratic capitalist Russia, has 
declared that it might withdraw. This is possible under the terms of Article XV.2 with six months 
notification if one of the parties decides that “extraordinaiy events related to the subject matter of 
this Treaty have jeopardized its supreme interests”. Let us now take a closer look at the motives 
for Russia’s possible withdrawal from the treaty and the likely consequences of such a step. 

For a start, the nature of the threats to Russia’s ‘supreme interests’ is not entirely clear. In his 
speech in Munich in February 2007, then President Putin noted that other countries (actually 
these are Iran, Pakistan, India, China, North and South Korea) are developing intermediate-range 

4 

missiles, while Russia and the USA are prohibited from having these types of weapons . Former 
Defense Minister and then Russian First Deputy Prime Minister Sergei Ivanov has made the 
same point on a number of occasions. A little later, the then Russian Armed Forces Chief of 
General Staff General Yury Baluyevsky, cited U.S. plans to deploy components of a missile 
defense system in Poland and the Czech Republic as motivation for Russia’s possible withdrawal 
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from the INF Treaty . 

Without going into their substance for now, we would note that these very different and 
unrelated motives do not make clear the real reasons for taking as serious a step as denouncing 
one of the few remaining nuclear arms control treaties. It seems very strange that different 
ministries, agencies and officials in the ‘executive vertical’ power system the Russian authorities 
have built diverge in their interpretation of a subject as important as ‘extraordinary events’ that 
could jeopardize Russia’s ‘supreme interests’, the existence of said ‘extraordinary events’ being 
the only grounds that can justify withdrawal from the INF Treaty in accordance with Article 
XV.2. 

3. Missile Threat from Third Countries 

Development of intermediate- and short-range missiles by third countries is often not an aim in 
itself but a natural step on the way to developing missile technology needed to build ICBMs and 
space launchers. It is entirely possible, however, that some countries, based on their military 
objectives or technical and economic possibilities, could renounce development of long-range 
missiles. Around 40 countries currently have ballistic missiles of various t}fpes. Five countries 
have intercontinental ICBMs and/or SLBMs (USA, Russia, Britain, France, and China), and 
seven have intermediate-range missiles (1,000-5,500 km) — China, India, Israel, Iran, North 
Korea, Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia. The others have theater missiles with ranges up to 1,000 km. 
Apart from the seven countries already mentioned, they include Egypt, Syria, Libya, Yemen, 

Turkey, and South Korea. This group also used to include Brazil, Argentina, South Africa and 
6 

Iraq . In terms of geography, all seven of the countries with intermediate-range missiles are 
within reach of Russian territory (including China, India, Israel and Pakistan with their nuclear- 
armed missiles), and some of them (China, North Korea, Turkey) could theoretically reach 
Russia’s outer areas with short-range missiles. 

This could be seen as a potential threat given that not all of the countries named above are 
Russia’s allies or reliable partners, and some of them have an internal political situation that 
makes them quite unstable and unpredictable. The practice of military deterrence (including 
nuclear) is applied to these countries by creating a credible threat of a devastating retaliation 
(second or response strike) against them if they ever launched a missile or nuclear-missile attack. 
Doubts that this threat would be sufficient to deter regimes that would not be stopped even by the 
prospect of huge human and material losses, call for further defense in the form of anti-missile 
and anti-air defense systems and/or the capability to carry out a preemptive or preventive 
disarming strike using nuclear or precision-guided conventional weapons. 

If this situation were examined in complete separation from all past agreements and obligations, 
new intermediate-range and theater missiles based on the latest technology would probably look 
like an attractive option as part of the response to this threat. But this issue has a long history and 
complex military-strategic, economic and political aspects, and in this respect a number of 
questions can be raised. What other military means could Russia use to ensure it is able to carry 
out a retaliatory or preemptive strike again,st countries that possess intermediate- and short-range 
missiles? Are the new Russian intermediate- and short-range missiles optimum means, taking the 
economic situation into account? Would the program to develop such means justify the 
withdrawal from the INF Treaty in light of the possible military and political consequences this 
step could have? 
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If, as Russia’s political leadership says, Russia does not intend to compete ‘missile for missile’ 
with the USA at the strategic level, but will if necessary' respond with asymmetrical measures, 
the idea of competing against third countries in intermediate-and short-range missiles seems even 
stranger. If the threat they pose is seen as serious, Russia has the possibility of responding (more 
successfully than with the regard to the USA) with asymmetrical means that are cheaper and no 
less effective. Such means include: ICBMs, which can fly a shortened trajectory to strike targets 
at intermediate range; submarine launched ballistic missiles; medium and heavy bombers with 
nuclear and conventional bombs and cruise missiles (in particular the Tu-160 with the precision- 
guided air-to-surface X-101 dual puipose cruise missile). Tactical attack aircraft with nuclear 
bombs could be used against some countries closer in proximity, and nuclear and conventionally- 
armed missiles launched from ships and submarines could be used against coastal countries. 

In total, Russia’s Strategic Nuclear Forces currently have around 700 delivery systems and 3,000 
warheads in service, of which many dozens and hundreds could be directed at targets in Eurasia. 
The latest versions of Russia’s nuclear strategy envisage the possibility of using the Strategic 
Nuclear Forces to carry out selective nuclear strikes that allegedly could be directed not only 
against the USA but also against other countries, in particular those with intermediate- and short- 
range missiles. An example of this is an operation to “de-escalate aggression... threatening to or 
actually carrying out strikes of varying scale using conventional and/or nuclear w'eapons”. 
Another potential mission worthy of attention is that of “selective (dosed) military use of 

7 

individual components of the strategic deterrent forces” . Data on non-strategic nuclear weapons 

(medium-range and theater weapons) is confidential, but unofficial estimates suggest that Russia 

8 

has about 2,000-3,000 deployed operational and tactical nuclear warheads , of which a large 
portion are able to strike targets in regions close to Russia’s borders. 

If need be, instead of a new intermediate-range missile program, it would be a lot cheaper to 
deploy several additional Topol-M ICBM regiments or develop a precision-guided conventional 
warhead for existing ballistic and cruise missiles not prohibited by the INF Treaty. Deployment 
of the Topol-M with a single warhead or MIRV nuclear (or conventional) warheads is not in any 
way restricted by the 2002 Moscow treaty on strategic offensive reductions, and the ceilings it 
sets on nuclear warheads (1,700-2,200) leaves a comfortable margin for deploying this system. 

4. Response to Missile Defense 

The USA currently plans to deploy by 2012-2013 missile defense radar .stations in the Czech 

0 

Republic and ten interceptor missiles in Poland . There is no doubt that these plans are clearly 
destabilizing and even provocative with regards to Russia, above all in political terms. The 
people behind these plans in Poland and Washington perhaps were envisaging just such an 
effect. What is more, like the entire U.S, strategic missile defense program at the moment, there 
are doubts that this project would actually be militarily and technically effective against the 
officially declared threat — Iranian missiles — but it could have big military and political costs for 
relations with Russia and China. Finally, this plan, which Washington did not bother trying to 
coordinate in timely fashion with Moscow, violates the spirit of the Russian-U.S. Declaration on 

the New Strategic Relationship of 2002, which made direct provision for cooperation between 

10 

the two countries on developing these kinds of weapons . 

Whether in terms of the numbers of planned interceptor missiles or the trajectory, speed and 
other technical characteristics, this system has very little effect on Russia’s nuclear deterrent 
capability. All of Russia’s ICBM bases are located a long way farther northeast than the 
proposed base in Poland (this is all the more true of the Northern Fleet’s sea-based missiles), and 
their trajectories are programmed following northern azimuths across the Arctic circle. The 
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American ground-based interceptor (GBl) missiles it plans to deploy cannot intercept ICBMs 
during the active (boost) phase of the trajectory. Purely theoretically, in rare cases and with the 
best possible combination of circumstances, they would be able to ‘catch up’ with ICBMs 
launched from Russia’s most western or southern bases, and then only if the ICBMs in question 
were targeted at the USA’s eastern coast (Boston, New York, Washington). But the interceptor 
missiles have never been tested in such conditions, and Russia deploys only a small number of 

II 

its strategic nuclear forces at these bases . 

If Russia does withdraw from the 1987 INF Treaty and develop new intermediate-range missiles, 
they could theoretically be intercepted by American missile defenses in Europe, but this would 
depend on the coiTelation between their numbers and technical characteristics. As things stand 
now, Russia does not have missiles which would be the subject of interception by the missile 
defense systems due to appear in Poland and the Czech Republic in four years time. It is entirely 
possible that since it does not have intennediate-range missiles, Russia will give part of its 
strategic nuclear forces the mission of striking targets in Europe. Europe is home to two nuclear 
powers — France and Britain — whose nuclear deterrent capability is largely directed against 
Russia. There are also 400 -500 U.S. tactical nuclear air bombs (another estimate is 150-200, but 
the number is kept secret), to be delivered by NATO attack aircraft, kept in storage facilities in 
six different countries. Missile defenses in Europe could theoretically directly intercept these 
Russian ICBMs, but the capability of such a defense system is paltry nonetheless compared to 
Russia’s existing nuclear forces. Furthermore, it is ab.solutely unrealistic that NATO would 
attack Russia without U.S. participation, and against the USA Russia can rely on its powerful 
nuclear deterrent based on the strategic nuclear forces. 

One of the possible responses to missile defense in Europe being discussed at the official level is 
the deployment of a division of new OTR Iskander missiles in the Kaliningrad Special Military 
District and two or three in the North Caucasus Military District. Unlike the Iskander-E export 
version, a ballistic missile with a range of 280 km, Russia plans to bring into service the 
Iskander-M cruise missile version. This missile system, tested in May 2007 at a range of 500 km, 
can have its range increased to up to 1,000 km at little cost, but its deployment would require 
Russia to withdraw from the INF Treaty. One Russian military commander, Col-General 

Vladimir Zaritsky, said, “If a political decision is made to withdraw from this treaty, we will 
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enhance the system’s military characteristics, including its flight range” . These missiles would 
then be able to strike missile defense targets in Poland, the Czech Republic, and perhaps 
Georgia, and not just with nuclear warheads but also probably with the particularly attractive 

option of conventional precision-guided warheads . Europe’s anti-missile and air defenses are 
not able to intercept cruise missiles. 

All of this seems to make military sense at first glance. But if the issue is examined not in the 
context of operational justifications for a new high-technology weapon system, but within a 
logical strategic framework of considerations, the sense of such a response to missile defense 
plans is quite dubious. Certainly, it would make sense to carry out a strike against missile 
defense sites in Europe to stop them from intercepting Russian ICBMs launched against the USA 
and its allies in a retaliatory (second) strike or first strike (which Russia’s present military 
doctrine envisions as well). These ICBMs are armed with nuclear warheads. In other words, this 
is a nuclear war scenario. In particular, in case of retaliatory' action, Russia’s ICBMs would be 
launched after a strike by U.S. (NATO) nuclear forces against Russian territory. The question is: 
what is the sense in this hypothetical situation of trying to destroy missile defense installations 
using precision-guided conventional weapons? It would be a lot simpler, cheaper, and more 
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reliable to do so using the strategic nuclear forces or existing theater nuclear weapons mentioned 
above. In this case, it looks as though it is not the weapons system being proposed to carry out 
particular military missions, but the contrary — missions are being thought up in order to provide 
the justification for developing a particular weapons system in which the defense industry and 
defense ministry have powerful interests, and also possibly to provide the arguments for 
withdrawing from the INF Treaty for other reasons, including purely political motives. 

For these reasons, withdrawal from the INF Treaty, which would allow Russia to develop 
intennediate-range missiles, does not fit very well with the potential threat of American missile 
defense in Fmrope. 

But even if the planned missile defense system would have only a negligible effect on Russia’s 
nuclear deterrent forces, it cannot be ignored. After all, to use the USA’s own terminology, the 
missile defense program is ‘open-ended’. In other words, the USA and its allies give no 
guarantees that they will stop at one base with 10 GBI interceptor missiles. Who can guarantee 
that there will not soon be 100 or 1,000 of them, deployed at other bases closer to the expected 
trajectories of Russian ICBMs and SLBMs, and that they will not be enhanced with systems to 
intercept missiles during the boost phase of the trajectory and developed by adding sea, air and 
space-based layers, including using means based on new physical principles (lasers and others)? 
Of course, the timeframe here would be not four years but decades to come, but military- 
technical response measures also require time, and in the political respect it is better to voice 
one’s firm and clear opposition to such programs right from the start, In this sense, Moscow has 
learned about the importance of timely and clear responses from NATO’s eastward expansion, 
which began in 1997 as a one-off measure to bring in three new member states in Central 
Europe, but went on to cover twelve countries, with discussions underway on potential NATO 
membership for Ukraine, Georgia, Azerbaijan and Kazakhstan. 

But over this timeframe, the nature of the threat and how to respond to it are much broader 
issues. If it becomes necessary to threaten these BMD facilities, Topol-M ICBMs can be targeted 
against them, and Russia’s Strategic Missile Forces command has made an official statement to 
this effect. Even flight tests of an ICBM at intermediate range would not constitute a formal 
violation of the INF Treaty’s provisions, because the treaty defines a missile’s range as “the 
maximum range to which it has been tested” (Article V11.4). In the future, if plans to build up the 
American missile defense system do go ahead, Russia could respond with a broad range of 
asymmetrical countermeasures, starting with increasing its strategic nuclear forces’ capability to 
penetrate missile defense systems and ending with direct strikes systems against potential BMD 
ground-, air-, sea- and space-based layers. 

5. Missile Defense or Intermediate-Range Missiles? 

Another unofficial argument against a missile defense system in Europe is that American 
interceptor missiles with an effective radius of up to 4,000 km could also be used as offensive 
intermediate-range missiles, all the more so as the plan is to base them in silos. In this respect. 
Article VII.3 of the INF Treaty states clearly that if a ballistic missile “is of a type developed and 
tested solely to intercept and counter objects not located on the surface of the earth, it shall not 
be considered to be a missile to which the limitations of this Treaty apply”. In other words, the 
GBI system does not violate the INF Treaty. As for being launched from silos, modern strategic 
interceptor missiles (including those of Moscow A-I35 BMD in Russia) are silo-based, while 
already back in the 1970s and 1980s, offensive intermediate-range missiles were deployed on 
ground-based mobile launchers, and, if the treaty is denounced, would probably continue to be 
deployed in this way. 

6. Military and Political Consequences of Potential Withdrawal from the INF Treaty 
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One consideration potentially motivating Russia’s withdrawal from the INF Treaty and 
development of intermediate-range missiles could be a desire to symbolically ‘punish’ in a 
militarj'-political sense the European countries that have agreed to have American missile 
defense installations on their soil or that could do so in the future. 

But there is no doubt that the possible effect of such a step would be outweighed by a whole 
series of negative consequences for Russia’s security and for international stability. Five main 
conclusions support this affirmation. 

One. Whatever the Polish and Czech authorities’ desire to upset Russia and earn points with the 
USA, the main initiator of the missile defense project in general and its deployment in Europe in 
particular is across the ocean — beyond the reach of any intemiediate-range missiles Russia could 
build after withdrawing from the INF Treaty. These missiles would be able to reach targets in 
Europe and Asia. Punishing European countries for American policy, including Germany, 
France, Italy and others, with whom Russia has good relations and who are not joining the 
missile defense system, would be too ‘asymmetrical’ a response. 

If Russia really wants to take this road, a far worthier response would be to withdraw from the 
2002 Treaty on Strategic Offensive Reductions (SORT). This would be more logical in political 
and military terms. Despite an original agreement, the USA did not take the step towards 
reaching agreement on the treaty’s counting rules, verification measures, and destruction 
procedures. The treaty will lose much of its strategic sense once the START- 1 treaty, which 
provides for at least indirect monitoring of strategic nuclear reductions, expires in December 
2009. And plans to build a missile defense system in Europe, as was already noted, are not in 
keeping with the spirit of the Joint Declaration signed simultaneously with the Strategic 
Offensive Reductions Treaty in 2002. 

Two. Developing, testing, producing and deploying a new intermediate-range missile system 
would require a lot of money. In the case of the Iskander-M, the development costs have already 
been taken care of for the most part, it seems. But increasing the range, carrying out additional 
tests, producing the missile and deploying it in the armed forces, carrying out training and 
building the infrastructure for it will all be quite costly. Some defense industry firms and Defense 
Ministry agencies no doubt stand to benefit from this, but as Lomonosov stated in his formula, if 
there is in increase in one place, there is a decrease in another. In other words, where will the 
money to finance an intermediate-range missile program come from? Will the money come from 
the program to develop the strategic nuclear forces (production of Topol-M ICBMs at the slow 
pace of 6-7 missiles a year, construction of the Yury Dolgoruky 955-class submarines, already 
more than ten years behind schedule, and development of the Bulava-30 SLBM)? Or will it come 
from the funding of the general forces’ technical modernization, for raising officers’ living 
standards and making the transition to a professional army, and for housing construction or 
improving combat preparedness? 

All of these expenditure items are not less but much more important. If it is possible to find 
additional funds for financing an intermediate-range missile program, would it not make more 
sense to spend them on, say, increasing production of the Topol-M from 6-7 a year to at least 
10-20 a year? This would make all the more sense as the Topol-M can carry out all the functions 
of an intermediate-range missile, and at the same time is the best means of strengthening the 
strategic deterrent with regard to the USA and any other nuclear or missile power. 

Three. Withdrawal from the INF Treaty and development of intermediate and short-range 
missiles would imply that Russia takes the military threat from the USA and NATO very 
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seriously and suspects them of having evil designs. But within the framework of this very logic, 
if Russia were indeed to deploy new intermediate-range missiles, the other side would most 
likely follow with measures in response. This could include revival of the Pershing-2 and 
ground-based cruise missile programs or development of new improved U.S. intennediate-range 
missiles and their deployment in Europe, which would probably make the new NATO members 
overjoyed. 

American deployment of intermediate-range missiles was seen as a huge threat in the Soviet 
Union at the start of the 1980s, and for Russia today the consequences would be worse still. 
Today, the two sides have a different balance of nuclear and conventional forces, a different 
situation with military alliances, and different geostrategic situations. The U.S. Pershing-2 
missiles deployed back then were barely able to reach Moscow Oblast, but if deployed in the 
future in the new NATO member states (Poland, the Baltic States), similar missiles with a 
shortened flight time would cover the whole of Russia’s territory to the Urals and even far 
beyond. This really would Jeopardize Russia’s nuclear deterrent capability (unlike the missile 
defense installations in Poland and the Czech Republic), forcing Russia to completely restructure 
its nuclear forces and command and warning systems at enormous cost. 

Four. Withdrawal from the INF Treaty would once again unite NATO on an anti-Russian basis, 
including on issues such as expanding the alliance to new members in the post-Soviet area, 
increasing military spending, and coordinating the development of offensive and defensive 
weapons, including perhaps expanding the missile defense system to NATO’s entire European 
territory. 

Five. Washington’s policy of dismantling the nuclear disarmament treaties over the last few 
years has earned it fierce criticism from mo.st UN members, especially the parties to the NPT. If 
Russia withdrew from the INF Treaty it would inevitably become the scapegoat taking all the 
flack, and the USA would end up being pardoned for its sins. Furthermore, this step would only 
further undermine the NPT, because it would be seen as a direct violation of the nuclear weapons 
states’ nuclear disarmament obligations stipulated in Article VI of the treaty. Further 
proliferation of nuclear weapons would undermine Russia’s national security because it is 
located a lot closer to the unstable regions than is the USA and its European allies. 

It was probably for some of the above reasons that the Pentagon’s reaction to Russia’s 
suggestions that it could withdraw from the INF Treaty was outwardly indifferent. But one can 
imagine that on the inside, the former American government would welcome such a step very 
much. One can only hope that next U.S. administration and the Russian leadership will succeed 
in finding comprehensive and constructive solutions to the above issues and preserve the INF 
Treaty, enhancing it with a series of important new agreements, 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. ROGERS 

Mr. Rogers. How important is it that the U.S. shows the Russian Federation that 
they cannot profit from this violation? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. It’s pretty clear that the Russian Federation vehemently dislikes 
U.S. missile defenses and plans for more missile defenses. Is that leverage in this 
case? How so? 

a. If Aegis Ashore can defend against these capabilities, with “minor” modifica- 
tions according to the Director of the Missile Defense Agency, should we be sure 
that capability is deployed in Romania and Poland? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. It’s pretty clear that the Russian Federation vehemently dislikes 
U.S. prompt global strike systems planning and development. Is that leverage in 
this case? 

a. Please describe the role of these systems in Asia. 

b. Please describe why you understand DOD wants these systems and has a mili- 
tary requirement for them. 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. If the Administration knew about the INF violation since 2008, was 
it obligated to advise Congress of it at the earliest opportunity? Could there be a 
good reason to decide not to share that information with the Senate at the time? 
Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. If the Administration has decided to call the INF violation a “viola- 
tion” does the Administration owe it to the Congress to advise the Congress before 
it informs Russia? Does it have an obligation to share this determination with our 
Article V NATO allies before Russia? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. In a report appearing on the Daily Beast website, it was reported 
that, while serving as Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, then- 
Senator John Kerry held a classified hearing of his committee on Russia’s INF viola- 
tions. He is reported to have stated: 

“If we’re going to have treaties with people, we’ve got to adhere to them . . . We’re 
not going to pass another treaty in the U.S. Senate if our colleagues are sitting up 
here knowing somebody is cheating.” 

Do you agree with Senator Kerry’s position? 

a. In response to the Soviet Union’s violation of the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, 
23 members of the House of Representatives, led by Les Aspin, Harry Reid, and 
Barney Frank, wrote that violations of the ABM treaty went “to the heart of the 
arms control process” and that “adherence to existing treaties is a necessity in order 
for future agreements to be possible” and that “[i]f this problem is not resolved in 
a satisfactory manner, it will have serious consequences for the future of the arms 
control process”. 

Was the current majority leader of the Senate correct when he wrote that letter? 
Is that the standard that should apply today? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. How long should the U.S. continue to unilaterally be bound by the 
INF treaty? We are at present, apparently, the only party complying with the trea- 
ty. Do we let this drag on for 6 years — in some ways it already, reportedly, has (ac- 
cording to the New York Times) — like the Russian violations of CFE did? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. What are the benefits and risks of seeking to “multilateralize” the 
INF treaty? What are the odds China is willing to eliminate its hundreds of inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles and cruise missiles? 

a. Is there a risk to going down this road? Can we be diplomatically out-maneu- 
vered by the Russians? Does it risk making their violation look legitimate? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. Is the INF treaty still relevant for today’s security environment? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

(145) 
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Mr. Rogers. What about other violations? Russia is known not to be complying 
with the CTBT. Do we need to resolve that too? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. Russia is seeking U.S. support for new aircraft and sensors under 
the Open Skies treaty. But, Russia isn’t complying with that treaty; should we ap- 
prove those new aircraft and sensors if Russia isn’t in compliance? Should we use 
this treaty, which Russia clearly values, as leverage to obtain Russian compliance 
with INF? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. Russia got the U.S. to agree to unilateral reductions, while Russia 
is actually building up its nuclear forces under New START. Do we need to let Rus- 
sia know that continued U.S. compliance with New START cannot be assured if 
Russia is going to violate INF and threaten our allies? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. Should the U.S. be concerned about new Russian missiles, like the 
RS-26 Rubezh, which Russia has tested at intermediate-range, but, Russia is call- 
ing an ICBM? Or should we be content that Russia promises us it will agree to 
count that missile under New START? 

a. Russia is said to be preparing to deploy this system in 2015 in Irkutsk, sugges- 
tion that, for an intermediate range missile, the target is China. What does this do 
to claims that Russia is breaking out of INF due to U.S. missile defense? 

b. Do you believe that there is a loophole in New START and INF allowing Russia 
to develop an IRBM but to call it an ICBM? 

c. If this was known during New START ratification, is there any reason to allow 
Russia to negotiate in this loophole? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. Should our allies feel safe and secure because they are promising 
to count these intermediate range missiles as ICBMs? Why or why not? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. Are ground-launched intermediate range ballistic missiles and cruise 
missiles different than submarine-launched, or air-launched, missiles of the same 
type and range? How? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. If you believe in arms control, shouldn’t you be the most committed 
to seeing this treaty enforced? To punishing cheating and violations in all forms? 
Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. What are some political and economic consequences that the Presi- 
dent and Congress should impose? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. Why is Russia developing and deploying a new ground-launched 
cruise missile in violation of the INF Treaty? What are the military and/or geo- 
political benefits for Russia derived from this new intermediate-range missile? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. How important is the continuation of the INF treaty to U.S. inter- 
ests? What would be the positive and/or negative impact from its demise? Would 
there be a significant impact on PCS and other planned or existing programs? On 
balance, should we walk away from the treaty? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. Would any of our allies feel sufficiently threatened to take compen- 
satory action or would they assume that is solely the responsibility of the U.S.? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. The INF treaty is the only treaty the U.S. has ratified that has 
eliminated whole types and classes of nuclear weapons. What is the impact to Presi- 
dent Obama’s legacy if this treaty is “broken” on his watch? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Rogers. How important is it that the U.S. shows the Russian Federation that 
they cannot profit from this violation? 

Mr. Thomas. It is very important that Russia comply with its treaty obligations. 
Failure on the part of Russia to do so in the case of the INF Treaty calls into ques- 
tion the credibility of its other treaty commitments, as well as the wisdom of enter- 
ing into any future arms control agreements with it. A muted response to a violation 
of the INF Treaty on the part of the U.S. could embolden Russia to further violate 
the Treaty or assume that it can similarly violate other arms control agreements 
with impunity and potentially endanger the prospects for continued strategic sta- 
bility. 

Mr. Rogers. It’s pretty clear that the Russian Federation vehemently dislikes 
U.S. missile defenses and plans for more missile defenses. Is that leverage in this 
case? How so? 
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a. If Aegis Ashore can defend against these capabilities, with “minor” modifica- 
tions according to the Director of the Missile Defense Agency, should we he sure 
that capability is deployed in Romania and Poland? 

Mr. Thomas. U.S. plans for enhancing the defense of CONUS, its field forces and 
facilities in Europe, as well as protecting NATO allies from ballistic missile attack 
should move ahead irrespective of Russian compliance or non-compliance with the 
INF Treaty. “Leverage” implies that a certain capability or action is conditional on 
something else. Pursuit of enhanced missile defense capabilities should be uncondi- 
tional. 

a. I believe that Aegis Ashore should be deployed in Romania and Poland irrespec- 
tive of the status of the INF Treaty or any potential capability modifications. 

Mr. Rogers. It’s pretty clear that the Russian Federation vehemently dislikes 
U.S. prompt global strike systems planning and development. Is that leverage in 
this case? 

a. Please describe the role of these systems in Asia. 

b. Please describe why you understand DOD wants these systems and has a mili- 
tary requirement for them. 

Mr. Thomas. Again, we should make decisions about Prompt Strike on the merits 
of the program, rather than viewing the capability as a bargaining chip vis-a-vis 
Russia regarding the INF Treaty. At the same time, demonstrating that the United 
States has credible military options to pursue should the INF Treaty no longer be 
in force may backstop diplomatic efforts to bring Russian back into compliance and/ 
or modify the Treaty in the future. That would require initiating significant re- 
search and development efforts to ensure that the United States has a capability 
it would be able to deploy should the treaty end up being abrogated. 

a. IRBM-class systems could play a very important role in Asia to symmetrically 
counter China’s extant, large arsenal of same-class systems. 

b. From the Unclassified version of the Joint Staff Report on Conventional Prompt 
Global Strike, “[Conventional Prompt Global Strike] systems could be employed to 
strike globally, precisely, and rapidly with lethal kinetic effects against high-payoff, 
time-sensitive targets in denied and/or geographically isolated areas when other 
forces are not available, not responsive enough, or not preferred.” These conditions 
could exist when required to strike targets in one or more theaters simultaneously, 
there is limited or no military presence in a region, and/or anti-access/area-denial 
systems pose high risks projecting conventional U.S. forces into those theaters. 
Prompt, extended-range strike systems could mitigate these risks and complicate 
potential adversaries’ planning. They could play a crucial role, moreover, in deter- 
ring multiple countries simultaneously. 

Mr. Rogers. If the Administration knew about the INF violation since 2008, was 
it obligated to advise Congress of it at the earliest opportunity? Could there be a 
good reason to decide not to share that information with the Senate at the time? 

Mr. Thomas. I am not privy to the Administration’s thinking on compliance issues 
or the considerations that might have influenced the timing of its most recent report 
submission and declaration of a Russian INF Treaty violation. My understanding 
is that the Congress requires the submission of a compliance report on an annual 
basis. Current and previous administrations have spotty records on the timely sub- 
mission of compliance reports, but good governance would suggest they should pro- 
vide the basic facts in a timely manner that would inform Congressional delibera- 
tions, not limited to the INF Treaty. 

Mr. Rogers. If the Administration has decided to call the INF violation a “viola- 
tion” does the Administration owe it to the Congress to advise the Congress before 
it informs Russia? Does it have an obligation to share this determination with our 
Article V NATO allies before Russia? 

Mr. Thomas. Informing the Congress and U.S. Allies of any determination of a 
treaty violation would be prudent as it would foster a unified, coordinated response 
and increase the pressure that could be applied to resolve the violation swiftly and 
bring all Parties into compliance. 

Mr. Rogers. In a report appearing on the Daily Beast website, it was reported 
that, while serving as Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, then- 
Senator John Kerry held a classified hearing of his committee on Russia’s INF viola- 
tions. He is reported to have stated: 

“If we’re going to have treaties with people, we’ve got to adhere to them . . . We’re 
not going to pass another treaty in the U.S. Senate if our colleagues are sitting up 
here knowing somebody is cheating.” 

Do you agree with Senator Kerry’s position? 

a. In response to the Soviet Union’s violation of the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, 
23 members of the House of Representatives, led by Les Aspin, Harry Reid, and 
Barney Frank, wrote that violations of the ABM treaty went “to the heart of the 
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arms control process” and that “adherence to existing treaties is a necessity in order 
for future agreements to be possible” and that “[i]f this problem is not resolved in 
a satisfactory manner, it will have serious consequences for the future of the arms 
control process”. 

Was the current majority leader of the Senate correct when he wrote that letter? 
Is that the standard that should apply today? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes. 

a. Yes, adherence to existing arms control agreements should weigh heavily in 
contemplating future arms control initiatives, since it speaks fundamentally to the 
necessary political underpinnings of any such arrangement. 

Mr. Rogers. How long should the U.S. continue to unilaterally be bound by the 
INF treaty? We are at present, apparently, the only party complying with the trea- 
ty. Do we let this drag on for 6 years — in some ways it already, reportedly, has (ac- 
cording to the New York Times) — like the Russian violations of CFE did? 

Mr. Thomas. Russian violation of the INF Treaty comes at a time of great stra- 
tegic uncertainty. While compliance issues must be swiftly addressed, the United 
States should also evaluate the INF Treaty in broader, global context. A treaty that 
bars two countries from pursuing certain classes of missiles, while imposing no re- 
striction on other states — some of which pose serious threats towards the United 
States and its allies — doing the same, must be constantly re-evaluated to determine 
the tipping point when the costs of arms control overtake the benefits. That day is 
quickly approaching. The United States must look beyond the INF Treaty and begin 
taking appropriate precautionary steps. Paradoxically, doing so may offer the best 
course to preserving the viability of the treaty farther into the future. 

Mr. Rogers. What are the benefits and risks of seeking to “multilateralize” the 
INF treaty? What are the odds China is willing to eliminate its hundreds of inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles and cruise missiles? 

a. Is there a risk to going down this road? Can we be diplomatically out-maneu- 
vered by the Russians? Does it risk making their violation look legitimate? 

Mr. Thomas. Multilateralizing the treaty, assuming all signatories would come 
into full compliance and eliminate their INF-class weapons, would, in theory, be the 
best option to safeguard the viability of the treaty much farther into the future. Ab- 
sent efforts to multilateralize or otherwise amend it, the treaty will increasingly be 
at odds with broader U.S. and allied interests. Conventional wisdom holds that 
China would never be willing to sign onto the treaty and eliminate its inventory of 
intermediate-range ballistic and cruise missiles. This is reminiscent of conventional 
wisdom that preceded the original INF Treaty in the 1980s. Many felt that Russia 
would never eliminate its intermediate-range ballistic and cruise missiles. However, 
in the face of a determined effort by the United States to develop and field INF- 
class systems and the willingness of European allies for host forward-based systems, 
Russia returned to the negotiations that quickly led to the Treaty’s endgame. Simi- 
larly, if China faced a credible prospect of neighboring countries and/or the United 
States developing and eventually deplo 3 dng such systems, it too might be highly 
incentivized to become of signatory. 

a. The issues should be addressed sequentially. Ideally, the United States and 
Russia should satisfactorily resolve the issues surrounding Russian violation of the 
INF Treaty before taking on the issue of multilateralization. 

Mr. Rogers. Is the INF treaty still relevant for today’s security environment? 

Mr. Thomas. Suspected Russian violations of the INF Treaty come at a time of 
great strategic uncertainty. While compliance issues must be swiftly addressed, the 
United States should also evaluate the INF Treaty in broader, global context. A 
treaty that bars two countries from pursuing certain classes of missiles, while im- 
posing no restriction on other states — some of which pose serious threats towards 
the United States and its allies — doing the same, must be constantly re-evaluated 
to determine the tipping point when the costs of arms control overtake the benefits. 
That day is quickly approaching. The United States must look beyond the INF Trea- 
ty and begin taking appropriate precautionary steps. Paradoxically, doing so may 
offer the best course to preserving the viability of the treaty farther into the future. 

Mr. Rogers. What about other violations? Russia is known not to be complying 
with the CTBT. Do we need to resolve that too? 

Mr. Thomas. In general, turning a blind eye to any treaty violation might encour- 
age further violations. All allegations of treaty violations should be carefully and 
fully investigated and resolved. 

Mr. Rogers. Russia is seeking U.S. support for new aircraft and sensors under 
the Open Skies treaty. But, Russia isn’t complying with that treaty; should we ap- 
prove those new aircraft and sensors if Russia isn’t in compliance? Should we use 
this treaty, which Russia clearly values, as leverage to obtain Russian compliance 
with INF? 
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Mr. Thomas. I am unfamiliar with these specific Open Skies issues, but consistent 
with my earlier answers I believe non-compliance issues are always serious matters 
that should logically be resolved prior to undertaking new initiatives under existing 
agreements or contemplating new arms control agreements. 

Mr. Rogers. Russia got the U.S. to agree to unilateral reductions, while Russia 
is actually building up its nuclear forces under New START. Do we need to let Rus- 
sia know that continued U.S. compliance with New START cannot be assured if 
Russia is going to violate INF and threaten our allies? 

Mr. Thomas. I would expect the United States, just as I would expect Russia or 
any other signatory, to honor binding treaty commitments. 

INF violations should be considered carefully and factored into consideration of 
any future arms control initiatives involving Russia. 

Mr. Rogers. Should the U.S. be concerned about new Russian missiles, like the 
RS-26 Rubezh, which Russia has tested at intermediate-range, but, Russia is call- 
ing an ICBM? Or should we be content that Russia promises us it will agree to 
count that missile under New START? 

a. Russia is said to be preparing to deploy this system in 2015 in Irkutsk, sugges- 
tion that, for an intermediate range missile, the target is China. What does this do 
to claims that Russia is breaking out of INF due to U.S. missile defense? 

b. Do you believe that there is a loophole in New START and INF allowing Russia 
to develop an IRBM but to call it an ICBM? 

c. If this was known during New START ratification, is there any reason to allow 
Russia to negotiate in this loophole? 

Mr. Thomas. The development of systems such as the RS-26 at the seam between 
the INF Treaty and New START should be of concern to the United States and its 
allies. Ballistic missiles launched from Russia would obviously have shorter time of 
flight to targets in Europe than in North America thereby reducing warning time 
and the opportunities to engage them, which would diminish strategic stability. 

a. If Russia does indeed deploy intermediate-range missiles to operating areas 
from which they could range China, it would suggest it views the PRC as a military 
threat. This is likely only one of a variety of factors that would weigh in any Rus- 
sian decision to exit the treaty, which suggests U.S. missile defense deployments are 
possibly a pretext more than a reason for Russian dissatisfaction with the Treaty. 

b. There is no safeguard in New START that would preclude a country from firing 
an ICBM at less than continental ranges. 

c. One of the pitfalls of arms control agreements is that they may have unforeseen 
(or at least not widely appreciated or publicized) consequences. 

Mr. Rogers. Should our allies feel safe and secure because they are promising 
to count these intermediate range missiles as ICBMs? Why or why not? 

Mr. Thomas. Our allies should be concerned about any capabilities that could be 
deployed and used to target them for short-warning nuclear attack. 

Mr. Rogers. Are ground-launched intermediate range ballistic missiles and cruise 
missiles different than submarine-launched, or air-launched, missiles of the same 
type and range? How? 

Mr. Thomas. Ground-based missile systems have several advantages over sub- 
marine and air-launched missile platforms. First, ground-based missile platforms do 
not need to be as sophisticated as their airborne and undersea counterparts. This 
reduces their cost significantly, allowing far greater numbers to be constructed at 
similar cost. Second, ground-based systems have survivability advantages. Fixed- 
placement systems can be hardened, while mobile systems can quickly relocate after 
firing and thus present targeting challenges. Third, ground-based systems are easier 
to develop with partner states, which facilitates burden sharing. Together, these fac- 
tors suggest that the proliferation of ground-based intermediate-range missile sys- 
tems are an effective way to hold adversary targets at risk, imposing steep costs 
for relatively less investment compared to airborne and undersea systems. 

Mr. Rogers. If you believe in arms control, shouldn’t you be the most committed 
to seeing this treaty enforced? To punishing cheating and violations in all forms? 

Mr. Thomas. The failure to enforce arms control agreements erodes confidence in 
arms control as a viable national security instrument. It is difficult to see why the 
United States should pursue future arms control initiatives with a party that is vio- 
lating existing agreements. 

Mr. Rogers. What are some political and economic consequences that the Presi- 
dent and Congress should impose? 

Mr. Thomas. There is a range of political and economic steps that could be taken 
to impose costs on Russia for non-compliance, but they will be most effective with 
the support and active participation of like-minded nations. Russian violations of 
the INF Treaty pose an even greater threat to allies overseas than they do to the 
United States. Ideally, U.S. allies would take a far more prominent role in con- 
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fronting Russia. The United States should therefore endeavor to ensure that it 
maintains, and where necessary strengthens, its strategic solidarity with its allies 
around the world. 

Mr. Rogers. Why is Russia developing and deploying a new ground-launched 
cruise missile in violation of the INF Treaty? What are the military and/or geo- 
political benefits for Russia derived from this new intermediate-range missile? 

Mr. Thomas. Providing means of delivery for either a conventional or nuclear 
warhead, an intermediate-range GLCM would have benefits for Russia in terms of 
greater accuracy, flight path/survivability, and covert deployment. 

Mr. Rogers. How important is the continuation of the INF treaty to U.S. inter- 
ests? What would be the positive and/or negative impact from its demise? Would 
there be a significant impact on PGS and other planned or existing programs? On 
balance, should we walk away from the treaty? 

Mr. Thomas. Continuation of the INF Treaty would be important to safeguard 
U.S. interests insofar as it encompasses additional countries possessing INF-class 
systems worldwide. The demise of the treaty could have a positive outcome should 
it allow the United States to develop INF-class conventional missiles, should the 
United States choose to field them in significant numbers, and should allies and 
partners agree to host forward-based systems. 

The major downside of exiting the treaty would be the risk of horizontal and 
vertical proliferation of the same systems in ways that could threaten our allies. 

Paradoxically, the best ways to bolster the U.S. negotiating position to amend the 
treaty, or to hedge against the treaty’s demise, are the same: to develop credible 
IRBM and GLCM options. Before abandoning the treaty, the United States would 
be well-served to attempt to adapt and modify the treaty, including in ways to en- 
sure the adherence of all parties to the amended requirements, in ways that suit 
U.S. interests. Backstopping such a negotiating effort, the Department of Defense 
should pursue research and development options that would make far more credible 
the threat of the United States fielding a robust intermediate-range missile force 
if the treaty lapsed. 

Mr. Rogers. Would any of our allies feel sufficiently threatened to take compen- 
satory action or would they assume that is solely the responsibility of the U.S.? 

Mr. Thomas. Our allies’ interests are at risk with the Russian INF violation. This 
is not just an issue for the United States. Indeed, NATO Secretary General Fogh 
Rasmussen said on July 30 that “[the INF Treaty] remains a key element of Euro- 
Atlantic security — one that benefits our mutual security and must be preserved.” 
U.S. allies beyond Europe should also give the issues surrounding intermediate- 
range weapons greater attention, as it affects the security and interests of allies in 
multiple theaters. 

One possibility is that in the future, even if the United States remained bound 
by the 'Treaty, its allies and partners which are not parties to the Treaty could inde- 
pendently develop, test and deploy INF-proscribed systems. One of the United 
States’ distinct advantages over its rivals is its portfolio of alliances. Were U.S. al- 
lies and partners to field IRBMs and GLCMs while Russia and the United States 
remained parties to the Treaty, this could disadvantage Russia and create a favor- 
able asymmetry for the United States. 

Mr. Rogers. The INF treaty is the only treaty the U.S. has ratified that has 
eliminated whole types and classes of nuclear weapons. What is the impact to Presi- 
dent Obama’s legacy if this treaty is “broken” on his watch? 

Mr. Thomas. Irrespective of the historical legacy of the INF Treaty, if it is broken 
due to Russian violations, Moscow should bear the fully responsibility for the trea- 
ty’s demise. 

Mr. Rogers. Do you now believe you were misled by Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State Frank Rose when he counseled you to write an article that has been proven 
to be at least misleading, and in reality inaccurate; and which Mr. Rose knew (or 
at least should have known) at the time to be inaccurate? 

Ambassador Pifer. Mr. Rose did not mislead me, and I do not believe that my 
July 16, 2013 article, “Allegations of Russian Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
Treaty Violations — Where’s the Beef?,” was misleading or inaccurate. I wrote 
“Where’s the Beef’ after reading news articles in late June and the first half of July 
2013 that asserted that the Russian Yars-M ballistic missile (also referred to as the 
RS-26) was a violation of the INF Treaty. 

The articles — see, for example. Bill Gertz’s “Russian Aggression: Putin Violating 
Nuclear Missile Treaty” in the June 25, 2013 Washington Free Beacon — asserted 
that the Yars-M/RS-26 was a violation of the INF Treaty because it had been tested 
to a range of 2000 kilometers, whereas the INF Treaty bans all ground-launched 
ballistic missiles with ranges between 500 and 5500 kilometers. The Yars-M/RS-26, 
however, had also been tested to a range of 5800 kilometers. 
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The 2010 New START Treaty, as the 1991 START I Treaty, defines an interconti- 
nental ballistic missile (ICBM) as “a land-based missile with a range in excess of 
5600 kilometers,” while the INF Treaty bans ground-launched ballistic missiles with 
ranges “in excess of 500 kilometers” but “not in excess of 5500 kilometers.” My as- 
sessment thus was that, because the Yars-M/RS-26 had flown in excess of 5500 kilo- 
meters, it was a permitted ICBM, not a ground-launched intermediate-range bal- 
listic missile. 

That seemed straightforward to me. When writing “Where’s the Beef?,” I con- 
tacted Mr. Rose and asked whether my assessment of the Yars-M/RS-26 was cor- 
rect. He confirmed that my understanding that the Yars-M/RS-26 was a permitted 
ICBM was consistent with the U.S. government’s view. 

That is the assessment reflected in “Where’s the Beef?” That article dealt solely 
with the allegation regarding the Yars-M/RS-26 ballistic missile. At the time when 
I wrote the article, I was not aware of U.S. government concerns about the Russian 
test of a ground-launched intermediate-range cruise missile. 

Mr. Rogers. If the article focused on the RS-26 as you say, do you think it was 
incumbent upon DAS Frank Rose to tell you there were other INF violations that 
were of concern so that you did not write such allegations were “frivolous,” when 
it turns out they are quite substantial, and were substantial at the time, as DAS 
Frank Rose knew (or at least should have known)? 

Ambassador Pifer. The “Where’s the Beef?” article clearly addresses only the alle- 
gation that the Yars-M/RS-26 ballistic missile was a violation of the INF Treaty. 
That was the only allegation of a Russian INF Treaty violation of which I was 
aware when I wrote the article, and my question to Mr. Rose dealt solely with the 
Yars-M/RS-26 ballistic missile. 

Had Mr. Rose volunteered information about the cruise missile concern, I cer- 
tainly would have been interested. However, given what I understand to be the clas- 
sified level at which information regarding the cruise missile issue was held at the 
time, it would have been a serious breach of security regulations for him to share 
it with me. 

Mr. Rogers. Why is the article still up on the Brookings web page? In the name 
of intellectual and academic honesty, shouldn’t it be rescinded and taken down (or 
at a minimum updated/corrected)? 

Ambassador Pifer. The “Where’s the Beef?” article clearly addresses only the alle- 
gation that the Yars-M/RS-26 ballistic missile was a violation of the INF Treaty. 
I believe that the article’s conclusion that the Yars-M/RS-26 is a permitted ICBM, 
not a ground-launched intermediate-range ballistic missile, remains valid and that 
this allegation of a violation has no basis in the treaty. 

The New York Times carried a story by Michael Gordon on January 29, 2014, 
“U.S. Says Russia Tested Missile, Despite Treaty,” which revealed the U.S. govern- 
ment’s concern that Russia had tested a ground-launched intermediate-range cruise 
missile in violation of the INF Treaty. My articles subsequent to that (which are 
posted on the Brookings web-page) draw a distinction between the allegation regard- 
ing the Yars-M/RS-26 ballistic missile and the reported violation by the testing of 
a ground-launched intermediate-range cruise missile. See, for example, “The Mos- 
cow Missile Mystery: Is Russia Actually Violating the INF Treaty?” in Foreign Pol- 
icy, January 31, 2014 and “Don’t Scrap the INF Treaty” in The National Interest, 
June 9, 2014. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. COOPER 

Mr. Cooper. How did the administration deal with the ABM Treaty violations, 
and what was the outcome? 

Mr. Rademaker. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Cooper. How did the administration deal with the ABM Treaty violations, 
and what was the outcome? 

Mr. Thomas. Following the Reagan administration’s discovery that the Soviet 
Union’s large phased-array radar at Krasnoyarsk violated the 1972 Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Treaty, the administration decided not allow that violation to affect its 
broader arms control agenda, even as U.S. and Soviet officials worked to resolve the 
violation. Ultimately, under enormous pressure, the Soviet Union granted U.S. in- 
spectors access to Krasnoyarsk enabling them to establish beyond doubt that it con- 
stituted an ABM Treaty violation, which the Soviets finally acknowledged. Had the 
entire arms control process been halted, the United States and Soviet Union would 
not have entered into the INF Treaty a few years later. Some have said that the 
United States should bear this incident in mind when considering how the INF 
Treaty violation should affect the broader arms control agenda. Others might argue 
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that the situation is different today and requires a different approach. Whereas 
broad trends in the niid-1980s suggested a thawing in Soviet-U.S. relations, the op- 
posite appears to be occurring at the present time. 

Mr. Cooper. Is the INF treaty of enduring significance, militarily or otherwise, 
to the United States, Russia or NATO and its members? Why? 

Ambassador Pifer. The INF Treaty was a landmark arms control agreement, re- 
sulting in the elimination of nearly 2700 U.S. and Soviet missiles, their launchers 
and other associated equipment. It dramatically reduced the nuclear threat to 
American allies in Europe and Asia and was warmly welcomed by those allies, as 
well as by other states. 

The INF Treaty continues to be in the security interest of the United States and 
its allies, as it constrains the Russian nuclear threat. This is particularly the case 
as there are no plans and, as far as I know, no serious U.S. military requirement 
for ground-launched intermediate-range ballistic or cruise missiles. (U.S. strategic 
nuclear forces, U.S. dual-capable aircraft and nuclear bombs deployed in Europe, 
and the ability to forward deploy U.S. dual-capable aircraft and nuclear bombs to 
the Western Pacific currently provide the nuclear umbrella to U.S. allies in Europe 
and Asia.) 

Were the INF Treaty to cease to be in force, I would expect U.S. allies in Europe 
and Asia to be concerned that Russia would then be free to build without any con- 
straint ground-launched intermediate-range ballistic and cruise missiles that could 
directly threaten their territory. Such missiles would also pose a direct threat to 
U.S. forces deployed forward in Europe and Asia. 

At several points over the past decade, senior Russian officials have publicly ques- 
tioned whether continued adherence to the INF Treaty was in Russia’s interest. 
They have noted that the treaty’s ban applies only to Russia and the United States 
(actually, it also applies to Belarus, Kazakhstan and Ukraine). They have expressed 
concern that other countries near Russia possess or are developing intermediate- 
range missiles. Russia thus may hold a different view of the significance of the INF 
Treaty than do the United States and U.S. allies. 

Mr. Cooper. If Russia is found to be in violation of the INF treaty in the upcom- 
ing report, what should the U.S. do? 

a. What are our options for bringing Russia back into compliance with the treaty? 
[Question #61, for cross-reference.) 

Ambassador Pifer. The U.S. government has concluded that Russia violated the 
INF Treaty by testing a prohibited ground-launched intermediate-range cruise mis- 
sile. This is a serious matter. The U.S. government should take several measures 
in response, with the objective of having Russia return to full compliance with the 
treaty: 

First, the administration should use opportunities in diplomatic channels, includ- 
ing meetings at the cabinet/ministerial-level, to raise the question with Russian offi- 
cials and press them to resolve U.S. concerns and come back into full compliance 
with the treaty. 

Second, the administration should contact Russia, Belarus, Kazakhstan and 
Ukraine and convene a meeting of the Special Verification Commission, established 
by the INF Treaty in part as a venue for addressing INF compliance issues. 

Third, U.S. officials should brief NATO allies, Asian allies (particularly Japan and 
South Korea) and other interested countries, including China and India, about U.S. 
concerns. Were Russia to deploy a new ground-launched intermediate-range cruise 
missile, it would pose a direct threat to countries in Europe and Asia. This should 
not remain just a bilateral U.S.-Russian issue; Washington should do what it can 
to make this a question between the Russian government and its neighbors — the 
states that would be directly threatened were Russia to deploy new intermediate- 
range missiles. 

Fourth, the Pentagon could consider a feasibility study on possible new U.S. 
ground-launched intermediate-range missiles. Given budget pressures and the cur- 
rent lack of a defined priority military requirement, there would be little sense in 
proceeding to develop or acquire such missiles. However, the prospect of a future 
Pershing III or new ground-launched intermediate-range cruise missile might re- 
mind Moscow of the value of the INF Treaty. 

While pursuing these steps, it would be in the U.S. interest to continue to observe 
the INF Treaty. Although at some later date it might be appropriate to consider 
withdrawal, for example, if Russia deployed intermediate-range missiles, at this 
point there are sound reasons for continuing to adhere to the treaty: 

First, if Washington withdrew from the treaty, it could be seen as responsible for 
ending the agreement. Moscow would certainly prefer that Washington initiate 
withdrawal and take the political heat for ending the treaty, and it would do every- 
thing in its power to place the blame on the United States. 
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Second, a U.S. withdrawal that ended the treaty would leave Russia free to test, 
produce and deploy ground-launched intermediate-range ballistic and cruise missiles 
without constraint. That would increase the threat to and raise concern on the part 
of U.S. allies. 

Third, at present, the Pentagon has no plans for ground-launched intermediate- 
range ballistic or cruise missiles. A U.S. withdrawal from the treaty would leave 
Russia free to deploy missiles for which the United States has no counterpart. 

Developing new U.S. intermediate-range missiles would take time and would im- 
pose a new burden on an already stretched Pentagon budget. It would draw funds 
from other defense accounts, such as the modernization of strategic nuclear forces, 
missile defense or new conventional weapons systems. 

Fourth, even if the United States were to build new ground-launched inter- 
mediate-range missiles, it is not clear where it would deploy them. Those missiles 
would pose a serious response to a Russian treaty violation only if deployed in Eu- 
rope, Japan or South Korea, but it is unlikely that any of those allies would wel- 
come the prospect of hosting such missiles. Deplojdng intermediate-range missiles 
in the continental United States would make little sense, as they could only hold 
targets in the Western Hemisphere at risk. 

Mr. Cooper. How did the administration deal with the ABM Treaty violations, 
and what was the outcome? 

Ambassador Piper. (I understand this to refer to the Reagan and George H. W. 
Bush administrations.) 

The Reagan administration had several concerns regarding Soviet compliance 
with the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty and its 197^4 protocol. The pri- 
mary concern dealt with Soviet construction of a large-phased array radar near 
Krasnoyarsk in central Siberia. 

The ABM Treaty and its protocol limited the United States and Soviet Union each 
to one ABM interceptor deployment area. In order to ensure that large phased-array 
radars (LPARs) located outside deployment areas would be used for permitted early 
warning purposes but not for battle management (i.e., guiding ABM interceptors to 
their targets), the treaty required that LPARs outside of the deployment areas be 
located on the periphery of a country’s territory and oriented outward. 

In 1983, the U.S. intelligence community detected construction of an LPAR at 
Krasnoyarsk. The radar was more than 800 kilometers (500 miles) from the Rus- 
sian-Mongolian border and, instead of being oriented outward — i.e., toward the 
south — it faced to the east, over a broad expanse of Soviet territory. 

The Reagan administration judged that the radar constituted a violation of the 
ABM Treaty. U.S. officials raised the radar at the fall 1983 session of the Standing 
Consultative Commission, the body established by the ABM Treaty to address, 
among other issues, questions about treaty compliance. 

The Soviets asserted that the Krasnoyarsk LPAR would be used for space-track- 
ing purposes, an implausible claim given that few space orbits would pass through 
the radar’s field of view. However, the LPAR did have an excellent view of the at- 
tack corridor for U.S. submarine-launched ballistic missiles flying out of the north- 
ern Pacific Ocean to targets in the central Soviet Union. The radar plugged a gap 
in the Soviets’ early warning radar coverage; to gain the same early warning cov- 
erage without violating the ABM Treaty, the Soviets would have had to build two 
LPARs in the Soviet Far East. 

A January 1984 White House report to Congress assessed that the Krasnoyarsk 
LPAR “constitutes a violation of legal obligations under the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty of 1972 in that in its associated siting, orientation and capability, it is pro- 
hibited by this Treaty.” U.S. officials continued to press the Soviets on the radar. 

The Reagan administration later considered declaring the radar a “material 
breach” of the ABM Treaty, a term that would have provided stronger grounds for 
withdrawal from the treaty. But Washington did not withdraw. 

In 1989, the Soviets conceded that the radar was a “technical” violation of the 
ABM Treaty in that its location was inconsistent with the treaty’s requirements. 
They argued that the radar was for early warning purposes (likely true, though that 
did not make the radar compliant with the letter of the treaty). In 1990, the Soviets 
agreed to dismantle the radar — seven years after the U.S. intelligence community 
first detected it. 

Over the seven years between the discovery of the Krasnoyarsk radar’s construc- 
tion and the Soviet decision to dismantle it, the Reagan and George H. W. Bush 
administrations continued to observe the ABM Treaty, even as they raised their con- 
cerns about the radar and its compliance with the treaty. They also continued to 
observe other arms control agreements. The Reagan administration, which consid- 
ered the 1979 Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty H (SALT II) “fatally flawed,” ob- 
served a policy of not undercutting that unratified treaty until late 1986. 
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Moreover, the Reagan administration also continued to negotiate new nuclear 
arms control agreements with the Soviets. The Reagan administration concluded the 
INF Treaty in 1987. It made major progress on the START I Treaty, reaching agree- 
ment on the levels of strategic forces to be allowed each side. The George H. W. 
Bush administration completed and signed START I in 1991. 

Mr. Cooper. Why should we abide by the Treaty if Russia is unwilling? 

Ambassador Pifee. If Russia proceeds to violate the INF Treaty by depIo 3 dng 
ground-launched intermediate-range ballistic and/or cruise missiles, it may make lit- 
tle sense for the United States to continue to abide by its terms. The current public 
charge is that Russia violated the treaty by testing a prohibited ground-launched 
cruise missile. The U.S. government has not charged, at least not publically, that 
Russia has deployed such missiles. 

Any violation of a treaty needs to be taken seriously. Given that continued appli- 
cation of the INF Treaty is in the security interest of the United States and its al- 
lies, the U.S. government’s goal now should be to get Russia back into full compli- 
ance with the treaty. I have outlined in my response to QFR #51 recommendations 
as to steps that Washington should take to achieve this. 

If the United States were now to withdraw from the INF Treaty, it could have 
several effects, all negative for the United States. Washington rather than Moscow 
could bear the political costs of ending the treaty. A U.S. withdrawal that ended the 
treaty would leave Russia free to test, produce and deploy intermediate-range mis- 
siles without constraint. As the Pentagon has no plans for land-based intermediate- 
range ballistic or cruise missiles, a U.S. withdrawal from the treaty would leave 
Russia free to deploy missiles for which the United States has no counterpart. Even 
were the United States to build a counterpart, it is not clear it could deploy such 
missiles within range of Russia. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. SANCHEZ 

Ms. Sanchez. If there were no INF Treaty, would we deploy intermediate-based 
land systems in Europe, and would the NATO allies support such a deployment? 
And, if there were no INF Treaty, would we deploy land-based systems in Asia, or 
are sea-based systems sufficient to meet our growing needs there? 

Mr. Rademakee. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Ms. Sanchez. Why is it taking us so long to determine what Russia is doing, and 
whether or not it is in compliance with the treaty? 

Mr. Rademakee. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Ms. Sanchez. What might Russia do if it were no longer bound by the INF Trea- 
ty? What might they develop and deploy if they were totally freed from the limits? 

Mr. Rademakee. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Ms. Sanchez. Are our allies paying attention to this issue, how have NATO coun- 
tries responded? How would that affect U.S. and allied security (in both Europe and 
Asia)? 

Mr. Rademakee. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Ms. Sanchez. If there were no INF Treaty, would we deploy intermediate-based 
land systems in Europe, and would the NATO allies support such a deployment? 
And, if there were no INF Treaty, would we deploy land-based systems in Asia, or 
are sea-based systems sufficient to meet our growing needs there? 

Mr. Thomas. In the 1980’s, in response to Russia’s build up of IRBMs and 
GLCMs, NATO allies supported the development and deployment of U.S. IRBMs 
and GLCMs in Europe. Paradoxically, it was their deployment that ultimately drove 
the Soviet Union back to the negotiating table, resulting in the 1987 INF Treaty 
that eliminate all ground-launched missiles with ranges between 600-6,500 km. If 
Russia were to again develop and deploy intermediate range missile systems that 
could threaten European allies, it stands to reason that U.S. allies might again wel- 
come and host U.S. land-based intermediate- range systems in response. 

In Asia, the principle missile threat to our allies comes not from Russia but from 
China, which has already deployed hundreds of intermediate-range missiles that 
can hold allied territory at risk. Those countries might similarly welcome conven- 
tionally armed intermediate-range missiles that could have a stabilizing effect on 
the regional military balance. 

Sea-based systems, given the inherent payload limitations of submarines and sur- 
face combatants, are unlikely to be able to fully meet our growing needs for conven- 
tional strike capacity in the Asia-Pacific theater. Nevertheless, sea-launched and 
air-launched long-range conventional strike systems — both standoff and pene- 
trating — remain essential as part of an appropriate mix of capabilities for deter- 
rence. 
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Ms. Sanchez. What might Russia do if it were no longer bound by the INF Trea- 
ty? What might they develop and deploy if they were totally freed from the limits? 

Mr. Thomas. Unconstrained by the INF Treaty, Russia could build up and deploy 
large numbers of intermediate-range missiles to hold at risk targets both in Europe 
and in Asia. Interestingly, a sizable deployment of Russian missiles into its Far 
East would likely be of greatest concern to China. Thus, the demise of the INF Trea- 
ty could create a “double jeopardy” problem for China. 

Ms. Sanchez. Are our allies paying attention to this issue, how have NATO coun- 
tries responded? How would that affect U.S. and allied security (in both Europe and 
Asia)? 

Mr. Thomas. NATO is alive to the Russian INF Treaty violation. As NATO Sec- 
retary General Fogh Rasmussen said on July 30, “Russia should work constructively 
to resolve this critical Treaty issue and preserve the viability of the INF Treaty by 
returning to full compliance in a verifiable manner.” In Asia, to date, I am not 
aware of any public response by our allies. Given that they also have clear interests 
at stake, they should also weigh in on the issue. 

Ms. Sanchez. If there were no INF Treaty, would we deploy intermediate-based 
land systems in Europe, and would the NATO allies support such a deployment? 
And, if there were no INF Treaty, would we deploy land-based systems in Asia, or 
are sea-based systems sufficient to meet our growing needs there? 

Ambassador Pifee. As far as I am aware, the Pentagon does not have an identi- 
fied military requirement for a new ground-launched intermediate-range ballistic or 
cruise missile. Were there to be no INF Treaty, it would be prudent, before building 
such missiles, for the U.S. government to determine the military requirement and 
also to ascertain whether allies in Europe or Asia would be prepared to host such 
missiles. If based in the continental United States, intermediate-range missiles 
could only hold at risk targets in the Western Hemisphere; there does not appear 
to be a military requirement for that. 

My assessment is that it would not be easy to find allies willing to host U.S. 
ground-launched intermediate-range missiles on their territory. 

U.S. deployment of INF missiles (Pershing Hs and ground-launched cruise mis- 
siles) to Europe in the 1980s was a key factor in motivating Moscow to agree to ban 
intermediate-range missiles. But deployment in Europe was by no means guaran- 
teed; in the end, it proved a close thing. Some U.S. officials at the time feared that 
deployment could tear NATO apart. 

Today, it is not clear that any NATO members would be eager to host such mis- 
siles, especially if they were nuclear-armed. Those allies most likely to offer to ac- 
cept U.S. intermediate-range missiles would be in Central Europe. Deployment 
there, however, would put the missiles in places where they would be more vulner- 
able to a preemptive strike. Such deployments would also be hugely provocative to 
Moscow — and would probably be opposed by some NATO members. 

I do not believe the United States would find takers for ground-launched inter- 
mediate-range missiles in Asia, either. Japan would worry about the effect of such 
deployments on its relationship with Russia and, in any case, would not accept nu- 
clear-armed missiles. South Korea is building its own missiles to hold targets in 
North Korea at risk and would fear that deployment of U.S. missiles on its territory 
would disrupt its warming relations with China. 

Ms. Sanchez. Why is it taking us so long to determine what Russia is doing, and 
whether or not it is in compliance with the treaty? 

Ambassador Pifee. I have not been a part of the U.S. government process regard- 
ing Russia’s INF Treaty violation and do not know why it took until July to reach 
a compliance judgment. 

Ms. Sanchez. What might Russia do if it were no longer bound by the INF Trea- 
ty? What might they develop and deploy if they were totally freed from the limits? 

Ambassador Pifee. I believe that, if Russia were no longer bound by the INF 
Treaty, the Russians would give serious consideration to building and deploying in- 
termediate-range ballistic and/or cruise missiles. Senior Russian officials over the 
past decade have publicly questioned whether continued adherence to the INF Trea- 
ty was in Russia’s interest. They have noted that other countries — countries closer 
(in most cases, much closer) to Russia than to the United States — possess or are 
developing intermediate-range missiles, which the INF Treaty bans Russia from 
having. 

Were Russia to be freed from the INF Treaty’s limits, some Russian officials 
would almost certainly argue for developing and deplo 3 dng intermediate-range mis- 
siles to counter those deployed or being developed by third countries. Some Russian 
officials might also see new intermediate-range missiles as having utility in politi- 
cally intimidating U.S. allies in Europe or Asia, just as the Soviets used the SS- 
20 in the early 1980s. 
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Ms. Sanchez. Are our allies paying attention to this issue, how have NATO coun- 
tries responded? How would that affect U.S. and allied security (in both Europe and 
Asia)? 

Ambassador Pifee. Following release of the State Department’s compliance report 
on July 29, the NATO Secretary General released a statement on July 30 in which 
he said that the United States had briefed NATO on its determination regarding 
Russia’s violation of the INF Treaty, termed the treaty a “key element of Euro-At- 
lantic security,” and called on Russia to work constructively to resolve the issue and 
return to full treaty compliance. 

The Polish foreign ministry also released a statement on July 30 that noted that 
the INF Treaty “is one of the foundations of the arms control and nuclear disar- 
mament regime,” said that “its undermining would represent a serious challenge to 
Europe’s security,” and called on Russia to explain the issue and return to observ- 
ance of the treaty. The statement also noted Poland’s intention to consult with 
NATO allies on the issue. 

The September 4-5 NATO summit declaration stated that “it is of paramount im- 
portance that disarmament and non-proliferation commitments under existing trea- 
ties are honored, including the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, 
which is a crucial element of Euro-Atlantic security. In that regard. Allies call on 
Russia to preserve the viability of the INF Treaty through ensuring full and 
verifiable compliance.” 

As noted in my response to QFR #51, I believe the United States should engage 
allies in Europe and Asia (and others, such as China) on this issue with the objec- 
tive of multilateralizing the question. Rather than leaving this as just a U.S. -Russia 
issue, Washington should seek to mobilize other countries — particularly those states 
in Europe and Asia that would be directly threatened were Russia to build new in- 
termediate-range missiles — to make their concerns known directly to Moscow. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. GARAMENDI 

Mr. Gaeamendi. Do you believe the U.S. has adequate verification measures in 
place to detect cheating of nuclear arms control agreements? Is verification impor- 
tant? 

Mr. Rademakee. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Gaeamendi. Do you believe the U.S. has adequate verification measures in 
place to detect cheating of nuclear arms control agreements? Is verification impor- 
tant? 

Mr. Thomas. Verification is absolutely crucial. When it comes to the INF Treaty, 
once the weapons were verified to have been destroyed, verification monitoring was 
curtailed. One lesson from the INF Treaty experience is the need for continued in- 
spections and monitoring to detect testing or reconstitution of programs after sys- 
tems have been eliminated. 

Mr. Gaeamendi. What is the significance of a violation of that treaty? Please de- 
fine, as you understand it, the difference between a treaty “violation” and a “mate- 
rial breach”? 

Ambassador Pifee. I understand the difference between “violation” and “material 
breach” to be as follows: 

“Violation” refers to any activity that is inconsistent with a treaty’s requirements 
and obligations. A violation can be major or minor. For example, the 1991 START 
I Treaty limited the United States and Soviet Union (later Russia) each to no more 
than 1600 deployed ICBMs, SLBMs and heavy bombers after December 5, 2001. 
Had Russia after that date deployed 2000 ICBMs, SLBMs and heavy bombers, that 
would have constituted a major violation of the treaty. START I’s Conversion and 
Elimination Protocol required that ICBM silos, if eliminated by explosion, have the 
top six meters of their headworks destroyed. If a side had destroyed only the top 
five meters of the headworks, that would have constituted a violation, though it al- 
most certainly would have rendered the silo inoperable, thus achieving the treaty’s 
purpose. 

“Material breach” refers to a major violation of a treaty provision(s) that is core 
to the purpose of the treaty. Material breach would normally be invoked by a party 
to the treaty in preparation for withdrawing from the treaty or suspending it. 

Mr. Gaeamendi. Do you believe the U.S. has adequate verification measures in 
place to detect cheating of nuclear arms control agreements? Is verification impor- 
tant? 

Ambassador Pifee. Verification is critical to any arms control agreement. It is my 
understanding that, before signing an arms control treaty, the U.S. Intelligence 
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Community conducts a review to ensure that the verification and monitoring meas- 
ures are appropriate to the agreement. 

This does not mean that the United States has — or needs to have — the capability 
to detect every violation of an agreement. Doing so would require extremely intru- 
sive monitoring measures that likely would not prove acceptable to the Russian or 
U.S. militaries. 

I support the standard of “effective verification” articulated by Ambassador Paul 
Nitze in the 1980s. Ambassador Nitze called a treaty effectively verifiable as long 
as “if the other side moves beyond the limits of the treaty in a militarily significant 
way, we would be able to detect such violation in time to respond effectively, and 
thereby deny the other side the benefit of the violation.” The focus is not on detect- 
ing every violation but on detecting those that are militarily significant and doing 
so in time to ensure an adequate response so that U.S. security is not degraded. 

o 



